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THE DIVINE LIFE. 


“Who lived amongst men.”’ (In the original draft of 
the Nicene Creed— from the Creed of the Church 


of Palestine.) 


WHERE shall we find the Lord? 
Where seek his fuce adored ? 

Is it apart from men, 

In deep sequestered den, 

By Jordan’s desert flood, 

Or mountain solitude, 

Or lonely mystic shrine, 

That Heaven reveals the Life Divine? 


Where shall we trace the Lord? 

?T was at the festal board, 

Amidst the innocent mirth 

And hallowed joys of earth, 

Close neighbor, side by side, 

With bridegroom and with bride, 
Whilst flowed the cheering wine, 
That first appeared the Life Divine. 


What was the blest abode, 

Where dwelt the Son of God? 
Beside the busy shore, 

Where thousands pressed the door, 
Where town with hamlet vied, 
Where eager traffic plied — 

There with his calm design 


Was wrought and taught the Life Divine. 


What were the souls he sought ? 
What moved his inmost thought? 
The friendless and the poor, 

The woes none else could cure, 

The grateful sinner’s cry, 

The heathen’s heavenward sigh — 
Each in their lot and line 

Drew forth the Love and Life Divine. 


Where did he rest the while 

His most benignant smile ? 

The little children’s charms, 

That nestled in his arms, 

The flowers that round him grew, 
The birds that o’er him flew, 

Were nature’s sacred sign, 

To breathe the spell of Life Divine. 


Where shall the Lord repose, 
When pressed by fears and foes? 
Amidst the friends he loves, 

In Bethany’s dear groves, 

Or at the parting feast, 

Where yearning host and guest 

In converse sweet recline, 

Is closed in peace the Life Divine. 


O thou who once didst come 

In holy, happy home, 

Teaching and doing good, 

To bless our daily food ; 

Compassionating mind, 

That grasped all human kind, 

Even now amongst us shine, 

True glory of the Life Divine. 
Macmillan’s Magazine. A. P. S. 





THE DIVINE LIFE.—THE PERFECT DEATH. 
THE PERFECT DEATH. 


Disce mori. 


WHERE shall we learn to die? 

Go, gaze with steadfast eye 

On dark Gethsemane, 

Or darker Calvary, 

Where, thro’ each lingering hour, 
The Lord of grace and power, 

Most lowly and most high, 

Has taught the Christian how to die. 


When in the olive shade, 

His long last prayer he prayed ; 
When on the cross to heaven 
His parting spirit was given, 
He showed that to fulfil 

The Father’s gracious will, 
Not asking how or why, 

Alone prepares the soul to die. 


No word of angry strife, 
No anxious cry for life; 
BY scoff and torture torn 
e speaks not scorn for scorn ; 
Calmly forgiving those 
Who deem themselves his foes, 
In silent majesty 
He points the way at peace to die. 


Delighting to the last 

In memories of the past ; 

Glad at the parting meal 

In lowly tasks to kneel ; 

Still yearning to the end 

For mother and for friend ; 

His great humility 

Loves in such acts of love to die, 


Beyond his depth of woes 

A wider thought arose, 

Along his path of gloom 

Thought for his country’s doom, 
Athwart all pain and grief, 
Thought for the contrite thief — 
The far-stretched sympathy 

Lives on when all beside shall die. 


Bereft but not alone, 

The world is still his own ; 

The realm of deathless truth 

Still breathes immortal youth ; 

Sure, though in shudd’ring dread, 
That all is finished, 

With purpose fixed and high 

The Friend of all mankind must die. 


Oh, by those weary hours 

Of slowly ebbing powers, 

By those deep lessons heard 

In each expiring word, 

By that unfailing love 

Lifting the soul above, 

When our last end is nigh, 

So teach us, Lord, with thee to die! 


Macmillan’s Magazine. " 
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From The Fortnightly Review. 
THE BEGINNINGS OF GREEK SCULPTURE. 


II. 
THE AGE OF GRAVEN IMAGES. 


Critics of Greek sculpture have often 
spoken of it as if it had bee always work 
in colorless stone, against an almost col- 
orless background. Its real background, 
as I have tried to show, was a world of 
exquisite craftsmanship, touching the 
minutest details of daily life with splen- 
dor and skill, in close correspondence 
with a peculiarly animated development 
of human existence — the energetic move- 
ment and stir of typically noble human 
forms, quite worthily clothed —amid 
scenery as poetic as Titian’s. If shapes 
of colorless stone did come into that, it 
was as the undraped human form comes 
into some of Titian’s pictures, only to 
cool and solemnize its splendor; the 
work of the Greek sculptor being seldom 
in quite colorless stone, nor always or 
chiefly in fastidiously selected marble 
even, but often inrichly toned metal, (this 


or that sculptor preferring some special 
variety of the bronze he worked in, such 
as the Aepatizén or liver-colored bronze, 
or the bright golden alloy of Corinth,) and 
in its consummate products chryselephan- 
tine, — work in gold and ivory, on a core 


of cedar. Pheidias, in the Olympian 
Zeus, in the Athene of the Parthenon, 
fulfils what that primitive, heroic gold- 
smiths’ age, dimly discerned in Homer, 
already delighted in; and the celebrated 
work of which I have first to speak now, 
and with which Greek sculpture emerges 
from that half-mythical age and becomes 
in a certain sense historical, is a link in 
that goldsmiths’ or chryselephantine tra- 
dition, carrying us forwards to the work 
of Pheidias, backwards to the elaborate 
Asiatic furniture of the chamber of Paris. 

When Pausanias visited Olympia, 
towards the end of the second century 
after Christ, he beheld, among other pre- 
cious objects in the temple of Héré, 
a splendidly-wrought treasure-chest of 
cedar-wood, in which, according to a 
legend, quick as usual with the true 
human coloring, the mother of Cypselus 
had hidden him, when a child, from the 
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enmity of her family, the Bacchiadz, then 
the nobility of Corinth. The child, named 
Cypselus after this incident, (cypsele be- 
ing a Corinthian word for chest), became 
tyrant of Corinth, and his grateful de- 
scendants, as it was said, offered the beau- 
tiful old chest to the temple of Héré, as 
a memorial of his preservation. That 
would have been not long after the year 
625 B.c. So much for the story which 
Pausanias heard— but inherent proba- 
bility, and some points of detail in his 
description, tend to fix the origin of the 
chest at a date at least somewhat later; 
and as Herodotus, telling the story of the 
concealment of Cypselus, does not men- 
tion the dedication of the chest at Olym- 
pia at all, it may perhaps have been only 
one of many later imitations of antique 
art. But, whatever its date, Pausanias 
certainly saw the thing, and has left along 
description of it, and we may trust his 
judgment at least as to its archaic style. 
We have here, then, something plainly 
visible at a comparatively recent date, 
something quite different from those per- 
haps wholly mythical objects described in 
Homer, — an object which seemed to so 
experienced an observer as Pausanias an 
actual work of earliest Greek art. Rela- 
tively to later Greek art, it may have 
seemed to him, what the ancient bronze 
doors with their Scripture histories, which 
we may still see in the south transept of 
the cathedral of Pisa, are to later /talian 
art. 

Pausanias tells us nothing as to its 
size, nor directly as to its shape. It may, 
for anything he says, have been oval, but 
was probably rectangular, with a broad 
front and two narrow sides, standing, as 
the maker of it had designed, against the 
wall ; for, in enumerating the various sub- 
jects wrought upon it, in five rows one 
above another, he seems to proceed, be- 
ginning at the bottom on the right-hand 
side, along the front from right to left, and 
then back again, through the second row 
from left to right, and, alternating thus, 
upwards to the last subject, at the top, on 
the left-hand side. 

The subjects represented, most of 
which had their legends attached in diffi- 
cult archaic writing, were taken freely, 
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though probably with a leading idea, out 
of various poetic cycles, as treated in the 
works of those so-called cyclic poets, who 
continued the Homeric tradition. Pau- 
sanias speaks, as Homer does in his de- 
scription of the shield of Achilles, of a 
kind and amount of expression in feature 
and gesture certainly beyond the compass 
of any early art, and we may believe we 
have in these touches only what the vis- 
itor heard from enthusiastic exegete, the 
interpreters or sacristans; though any 
one who has seen the- Bayeux tapestry, 
for instance, must recognize the pathos 
and energy of which, when really prompt- 
ed by genius, even the earliest hand is 
capable. Some ingenious attempts have 
been made to restore the grouping of the 
scenes, with a certain formal expansion or 
balancing of subjects, their figures and 
dimensions, in true Assyrian manner, on 
the front andsides. We notice some fine 
emblematic figures, the germs of great 
artistic motives in after times, already 
playing their parts there, — Death, and 
Sleep, and Night. “There was a woman 
supporting on her right arm a white child 
sleeping ; and on the other arm she held 
a dark child, as if asleep; and they lay 
with their feet crossed. And the inscrip- 
tion shows, what might be understood 
without it, that they are Death and Sleep, 
and Night, the nurse of both of them.” 
But what is most noticeable is, as I 
have already said, that this work, like the 
chamber of Paris, like the Zeus of Phei- 
dias, is chryselephantine, its main fabric 
cedar, and the figures upon it partly of 
ivory, partly of gold,* but (and this is the 
most peculiar characteristic of its style) 
partly wrought out of the wood of the 
chest itself. And as we read the descrip- 
tion, we can hardly help distributing in 
fancy gold and ivory, respectively, to their 
appropriate functions in the representa- 
tion. The cup of Dionysus, and the 
wings of certain horses there, Pausanias 
himself tells us were golden. Were not 
the apples of the Hesperides, the neck- 
lace of Eriphyle, the bridles, the armor, 
the unsheathed sword in the hand of 


* Xpvooby, is the word Pausanias uses, of the cup 
in the hand of Dionysus—the wood was slated with 
gold. 
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Amphiaraus, also of gold? Were not the 
other children, like the white image of 
Sleep, especially the naked child Alc- 
mzon, of ivory? with Alcestis and Helen, 
and that one of the Dioscuri whose beard 
was still ungrown? Were not ivory and 
gold, again, combined in the throne of 
Hercules, and in the three goddesses con- 
ducted before Paris? 

The “chest of Cypselus” fitly intro- 
duces the first historical period of Greek 
art, a period coming down to about the 
year 560 B.C., and the government of Pis- 
istratus at Athens; a period of tyrants 
like Cypselus, and Pisistratus himself, 
men of strong, sometimes unscrupulous 
individuality, but often also acute and 
cultivated patrons of the arts. It begins 
with a series of inventions, one here and 
another there,— inventions still for the 
most part technical, but which are at- 
tached to single names; for, with the 
growth of art, the influence of individuals, 
gifted for the opening of new ways, more 
and more defines itself; and the school, 
open to all comers, from which in turn 
the disciples may pass to all parts of 
Greece, takes the place of the family, in 
which the knowledge of art descends as 
a tradition from father to son, or of the 
mere trade-guild. Of these early indus- 
tries we know little but the stray notices 
of Pausanias, often ambiguous, always of 
doubtful credibility. What we do see, 
through these imperfect notices, is a real 
period of animated artistic activity, richly 
rewarded. Byzes of Naxos, for instance, 
is recorded as having first adopted the 
plan of sawing marble into thin plates for 
use on the roofs of temples instead of 
tiles; and that his name has come down 
to us at all, testifies to the impression this 
fair White surface made on its first spec- 
tators. Various islands of the A2gean 
become each the source of some new ar- 
tistic device. It is a period still under 
the reign of Hephaestus, delighting, above 
all, in magnificent metal-work. “Zhe 
Samians,” says Herodotus, “ out of a tenth 
part of their profits—a sum of six tal- 
ents — caused a mixing-vessel of bronze to 
be made, after the Argolic fashion; 
around tt are projections of griffins’ 
heads ; and they dedicated it in the tem- 
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ple of Héré, placing beneath it three colos- 
sal figures of bronze, seven cubits in 
height, leaning upon their knees.’ That 
was in the thirty-seventh Olympiad, and 
may be regarded as characteristic of the 
age. For the popular imagination, a kind 
of glamor, some mysterious connection of 
the thing with human fortunes, still 
attaches to the curious product of artis- 
tic hands, to the ring of Polycrates, for 
instance, with its early specimen of en- 
graved smaragdus, as to the mythical 
necklace of Harmonia. Pheidon of Ar- 
gos first makes coined money, and the 
obelisci — the old nail-shaped iron money, 
now disused — are hung up in the temple 
of Héré; for, even thus early, the temples 
are in the way of becoming museums. 
Names like those of Eucheir and Eu- 
grammus, who were said to have taken 
the art of baking clay vases from Samos 
to Etruria, have still a legendary air, yet 
may be real surnames ; as in the case of 
Smilis, whose name is derived from a 
graver’s tool, and who made the ancient 
image of Héré at Samos. Corinth — 
mater statuarie — becomes a great nurs- 
ery of art at an early time. Sometime 
before the twenty-ninth Olympiad, Buta- 
des of Sicyon, the potter, settled there. 
The record of early inventions in Greece 
is sometimes fondly colored with human 
sentiment or incident. It is on the but- 
terfly wing of such an incident — the 
lovesick daughter of the artist, who out- 
lines on the wall the profile of her lover 
as he sleeps in the lamplight, to keep by 
her in absence —that the name of Buta- 
des the potter has come down to us. 
The father fills up the outline, long pre- 
served, it was believed, in the Nymphaum 
at Corinth, and hence the art of model- 
ling from the life in clay. He learns, 
further, a way of coloring his clay red, 
and fixes his masks along the temple 
eaves. 

The temple of Athene Chalciacus — 
Athene of the brazen house —at Sparta, 
the work of Gitiades, celebrated about 
this time as architect, statuary, and poet ; 
who made, besides the image in her shrine, 
and besides other Dorian songs, a hymn 
to the goddess — was so called from its 
crust or lining of bronze plates setting 





forth, in richly embossed imagery, various 
subjects of ancient legend. What Pau- 
sanias, who saw it, describes, is like an 
elaborate development of that method of 
covering the interiors of stone bulidings 
with metal plates, of which the “ treasury ” 
at Mycenz is the earliest historical, and 
the house of Alcinous the heroic, type. 
In the pages of Pausanias, that glitter, “as 
of the moon or the sun,” which Ulysses 
stood still to wonder at, may still be felt. 
And on the right hand of this “brazen 
house,” he tells us, stood an image of 
Zeus, also of bronze, the most ancient of 
all images of bronze. This had not been 
cast, nor wrought out of a single mass of 
metal ; but, the various parts having been 
finished separately (probably beaten to 
shape with the hammer over a wooden 
mould) had been fitted together with nails 
or rivets. That was the earliest method 
of uniting the various parts of a work in 
metal — image, or vessel, or breastplate 
—a method allowing of much dainty 
handling of the cunning pins and rivets, 
and which has its place still, in perfectly 
accomplished metal-work, as in the eques- 
trian statue of Bartolomeo Coleoni, by 
Andrea Verrocchio, in the Piazza of St. 
John and St. Paul at Venice. In the 
British Museum there is a very early 
specimen of it, — a large, egg-shaped ves- 
sel, fitted together of several pieces, the 
projecting pins or rivets forming a sort 
of diadem round the middle, being still 
sharp in form ahd heavily gilt. That 
method gave place in time to a defter 
means of joining the parts together, with 
more perfect unity and smoothness of 
surface, the art of soldering; and the in- 
vention of this art—of soldering; iron, 
in the first instance —is coupled with the 
name of Glaucus of Chios, a name which, 
in connection with this and other devices 
for facilitating the mechanical processes of 
art, —for perfecting artistic effect with 
economy of labor, — became proverbial, 
the “art of Glaucus” being attributed to 
those who work well with rapidity and 
ease. 

Far more fruitful still was the inven- 
tion of casting, of casting hollow figures 
especially, attributed to Rhceecus and 
Theodorus, architects of the great tem. 
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ple at Samos. Such hollow figures, able, 
in consequence of their lightness, to rest, 
almost like an inflated bladder, on a sin- 
gle point—the entire bulk of a heroic 
rider, for instance, on the point of his 
horse’s tail— admit of a much freer dis- 
tribution of the whole weight or mass 
required, than is possible in any other 
mode of statuary; and the invention of 
the art of casting is really the discovery 
of liberty in composition.* 

And at last, about the year 576 B.c., 
we come to the first true school of sculp- 
tors, the first clear example, as we seem 
to discern, of a communicable style, 
reflecting and interpreting some real indi- 
viduality, (the double personality, in this 
case, of two brothers), in the masters who 
evolved it, conveyed to disciples who 
came to acquire it from distant places, 
and taking root through them at various 
centres, where the names of the masters 
became attached, of course, to many fair 
works really by the hands of the pupils. 
Dipeenus and Scyllis, these first true 
masters, were born in Crete; but their 
work is connected mainly with Sicyon, at 
that time the chief seat of Greek art. 
“Tn consequence of some injury done 
them,” it is said, “ while employed there, 
upon certain sacred images, they departed 
to another place, leaving their work un- 
Jinished ; and not long afterwards a griev- 
ous famine fell upon Sicyon. Thereupon, 
the people of Sicyon, inquiring of the 
Pythian Apollo how they might be re- 
lieved, it was answered them, ‘if Dipe- 
nus and Scyllis should finish those images 
of the gods ;’ which thing the Sicyonians 
obtained from them, humbly, at a great 
price.” That story too, as we shall see, 
illustrates the spirit of the age. For 
their sculpture they used the white mar- 
ble of Paros, being workers in marble 
especially, though they worked also in 
ebony and in ivory, and made use of gild- 
ing. ‘Figures of cedar-wood, partly in- 
crusted with gold” — xédpov Gédia yxpvep 
dinvotcéuva — Pausanias says exquisitely, 
describing a certain work of their pupil, 


* Pausanias, in recording the invention of casting, 
uses the word éywvevoavto, but does not tell us 
whether the model was of wax, as in the later process ; 
which, however, is believed to have been the case. 
For an animated account of the modern process, — the 
core of plaister roughly presenting the designed form; 
the modelling of the waxen surface thereon, like the 
skin upon the muscles, with all its delicate touches — 
vein and eyebrow; the hardening of the plaister enve- 
lope, layer over layer, upon this delicately finished 
model ; the melting of the wax by heat, leaving behind 
it in its place, the finished design in vacuo, which the 
molten stream of metal subsequently fills; released 
finally, after cooling, from core and envelope —see 
Fortnum’s ‘‘ Handbook of Bronzes,’”’ Chapter II. 





Dontas of Lacedzmon. It is to that that 
we have definitely come at last, in the 
school of Dipcenus and Scyllis. 

Dry and brief as these details may 
seem, they are the witness to an active, 
eager, animated period of inventions and 
beginnings, in which the Greek workman 
triumphs over the first rough mechanical 
difficulties which beset him in the en- 
deavor to record what his soul conceived. 
of the form of priest or athlete then alive 
upon the earth, or of the ever-living gods, 
then already more seldom seen upon it. 
Our own fancy must fill up the story of 
the unrecorded patience of the workshop, 
into which we seem to peep through these 
scanty notices—the fatigue, the disap- 
pointments, the steps repeated, ending at 
last in that moment of success, which is 
all Pausanius records, somewhat uncer- 
tainly. 

And as this period begins with the 
chest of Cypselus, so it ends with a work 
in some respects similar, also seen and 
described by Pausanius —the throne, as 
he calls it, of the Amyclean Apollo. It 
was the work of a well-known artist, 
Bathycles of Magnesia, who, probably 
about the year 550 B.C., with a company of 
workmen, came to the little ancient town 
of Amycle, near Sparta, a place full of 
traditions of the heroic age. He had 
been invited thither to perform a peculiar 
task —the construction of a throne; not 
like the throne of the Olympian Zeus, 
and others numerous in after times, for 
a seated figure, but for the image of the 
local Apollo; no other than a rude and 
very ancient pillar of bronze, thirty cubits 
high, to which, Hermes-wise, head, arms 
and feet were attached. The thing stood 
upright, as on a base, upon a kind of 
tomb or reliquary, in which, according to 
tradition, lay the remains of the young 
prince Hyacinth, son of the founder of 
that place, beloved by Apollo for his 
beauty, and accidentally struck dead by 
him in play, with a quoit. From the drops 
of the lad’s blood had sprung up the pur- 
ple flower of his name, which bears on 
its petals the letters of the ejaculation of 
woe; and in his memory the famous 
games of Amyclz were celebrated, begin- 
ning about the time of the longest day, 
when the flowers are stricken by the sun 
and begin to fade —a festival marked, 
amid all its splendor, with some real mel- 
ancholy, and serious thought of the dead. 
In the midst of the “throne” of Bathy- 
cles, this sacred receptacle, with the 
strange, half-humanized pillar above it, 
was to stand, probably in the open air, 
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within a consecrated enclosure. Like the 
chest of Cypselus, the throne was deco- 
rated with reliefs of subjects taken from 
epic poetry, and it had supporting figures. 
Unfortunately, what Pausanias tells us of 
this monument hardly enables one to 
present it to the imagination with any 
completeness or certainty; its dimensions 
he himself was unable exactly to ascer- 
tain, and he does not tell us its material. 
There are reasons, however, for suppos- 
ing that it was of metal; and amid these 
ambiguities, the decorations of its base, 
the grave or altar-tomb of Hyacinth, 
shine out clearly, and are also, for the 
most part, clear in their significance. 


There are wrought upon the altar figures, 
on the one side of Biris, on the other of Am- 
phitrite and Poseidon. Near Zeus and Her- 
mes, in speech with each other, stand Dionysus 
and Semele, and, beside her, Ino. Demeter, 
Koré, and Pluto are also wrought upon it, the 
Fates and the Seasons above them, and with 
them Aphrodite, Athene, and Artemis. They 
are conducting Hyacinthus to heaven, with 
Polybcea, the sister of Hyacinthus, who died, 
as is told, while yet a virgin. . . . Hercules 
also is figured on the tomb; he too carried to 
heaven by Athene and the other gods. The 
daughters of Thestius also are upon the altar, 
and the Seasons again, and the Muses. 


It was as if many lines of solemn 
thought had been meant to unite, about 
the resting-place of this local Adonis, in 
imageries full of some dim promise of 
immortal life. 

But it was not so much in care for old 
idols as in the making of new ones that 
Greek art was at this time engaged. This 
whole first period of Greek art might, 
indeed, be called the period of graven 
images, and all its workmen sons of De- 
dalus ; for Dzdalus is the mythical, or all 
but mythical, representative of all those 
arts which are combined in the making 
of lovelier idols than had heretofore been 
seen. The old Greek word which is at 
the root of the name Dedalus, the name 
of a craft rather than a proper name, 
probably means to work curiously —all 
curiously beautiful wood-work is Dedal 
work ; the main point about the curiously 
beautiful chamber in which Nausicaa 
sleeps, in the Odyssey, being that, like 
some exquisite Swiss ché/et, it is wrought 
in wood. But it came about that those 
workers in wood, whom Dedalus repre- 
sents, the early craftsmen of Crete espe- 
cially, were chiefly concerned with the 
making of religious images, like the 
carvers of Berchtesgaden and Oberam- 
mergau, the sort of daintily-finished im- 
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ages of the objects of public or private 
devotion which such workmen would turn 
out. Wherever there was a wooden idol 
in any way fairer than others, finished, 
perhaps, sometimes, with color and gild- 
ing, and appropriate real dress, there the 
hand of Dedalus had been. That such 
images were quite detached from pillar or 
wall, that they stood free, and were stat- 
ues in the proper sense, showed that 
Greek art was already liberated from its 
earlier Eastern associations; such free- 
standing being apparently unknown in 
Assyrian art. And then, the effect of 
this Dedal skill in them was, that they 
came nearer to the proper form of human- 
ity. Itis the wonderful life-likeness of 
these early images which tradition cele- 
brates in many anecdotes, showing a very 
early instinctive turn for, and delight in 
naturalism, in the Greek temper. As 
Cimabue, in his day, was able to charm 
men, almost as with illusion, by the sim- 
ple device of half closing the eyelids of 
his personages, and giving them, instead 
of round eyes, eyes that seemed to be in 
some degree sentient, and to feel the light ; 
so the marvellous progress in those De- 
dal wooden images was, that the eyes 
were open, so that they seemed to look, 
— the feet separated, so that they seemed 
to walk. Greek art is thus, almost from 
the first, essentially distinguished from 
the art of Egypt, by an energetic striving 
after truth in organic form. In repre- 
senting the human figure, Egyptian rt 
had held by mathematical or mechanical 
proportions exclusively. The Greek ap- 
prehends of it, as the main truth, that it 
is a living organism, with freedom of 
movement, and hence the infinite possi- 
bilities of motion, and of expression b 
motion, with which the imagination cred- 
its the higher sort of Greek sculpture; 
while the Lewes of Egyptian art, grace- 
ful as they often are, seem absolutely in- 
capable of any motion or gesture, other 
than the one actually designed. The 
work of the Greek sculptor, together with 
its more real anatomy, becomes full also 
of human soul. 

That old, primitive, mystical, first pe- 
riod of Greek religion, with its profound, 
though half-conscious, intuitions of spir- 
itual powers in the natural world, attach- 
ing itself not to the worship of visible 
human forms, but to relics, to natural or 
half-natural objects —the roughly-hewn 
tree, the unwrought stone, the pillar, the 
holy cone of Aphrodite in her dimly 
lighted cell at Paphos — had passed away. 
The second stage in the development of 
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‘Greek religion had come; a period in 
which poet and artist were busily en- 
gaged in the work of incorporatirg all 
that might be retained of the vague divin- 
ations of that earlier visionary time, in 
definite and intelligible human image and 
human story. The vague belief, the 
mysterious custom and tradition, develop 
themselves into an elaborately ordered 
ritual—into personal gods, imaged in 
ivory and gold, sitting on beautiful thrones. 
Always, wherever a shrine or temple, 
great or small, is mentioned, there, we 
may conclude, was a visible idol, there 
was conceived to be the actual dwelling- 
place of agod. And this understanding 
became not less but more definite, as the 
temple became larger and more splendid, 
full of ceremony and servants, like the 
abode of an earthly king, and as the sa- 
cred presence itself assumed, little by 
little, the last beauties and refinements of 
the visible human form and expression. 
In what we have seen of this first pe- 
riod of Greek art, in all its curious essays 
and inventions, we may observe this de- 
mand for beautiful idols increasing in 
Greece — for sacred images, at first still 
rude, and in some degree the holier for 
their rudeness, but which yet constitute 
the beginnings of the religious style, con- 
summate in the work of Pheidias, uniting 
the veritable image of man in the full 
possession of his reasonable soul, with 
the true religious mysticity, the signature 
there of something from afar. One by 
one these new gods of bronze, or marble, 
or flesh-like ivory, take their thrones, at 
this or that famous shrine, like the im- 
ages of this period which Pausanias saw 
in the temple of Héré at Olympia —the 
throned Seasons, with Themis as the 
mother of the Seasons (divine rectitude be- 
ing still blended, in men’s fancies, with 
the unchanging physical order of things), 
and Fortune, and Victory “ having wings,” 
‘and Koré and Demeter and Dionysus, 
already visibly there, around the image of 
Héré herself, seated on a throne; and all 
chryselephantine, all in gold and ivory. 
Novel as these things are, they still un- 
dergo consecration at their first erecting. 
The figure of Athene, in her brazen tem- 
ple at Sparta, the work of Gitiades, who 
makes also the image and the hymn, in 
triple service to the goddess; and again, 
that curious story of Dipcenus and Scyl- 
lis, brought heck with so much awe to 
remove the public curse by completing 
their sacred task upon the images, show 
how simply religious the age still was — 
that this wide-spread artistic activity was 





a religious enthusiasm also; those early 
sculptors having still, for their contempo- 
raries, a divine mission, with some kind 
of hieratic or sacred quality in their gift, 
distinctly felt. 

The development of the artist, in the 
proper sense, out of the mere craftsman, 
effected in the first division of this peri- 
od, is now complete; and, in close con- 
nection with that busy graving of religious 
images, which occupies its second di- 
vision, we come to something like real 
personalities, to men with individual char- 
acteristics —such men as Ageladas of 
Argos, Callon and Onatas of A®gina, and 
Canachus of Sicyon. Mere fragment as 
our information concerning these early 
masters is at the best, it is at least unmis- 
takably information about men with per- 
sonal differences of temper and talent, of 
their motives, of what we call sty/e. We 
have come to a sort of art which is no 
longer broadly characteristic of a general 
period, and which we might have looked 
at without its occurring to us to ask con- 
cerning the artist, his antecedents, and 
his school. We have to do now with 
types of art, fully impressed with the sub- 
jectivity, the intimacies of the artist. 

Among these freer and stronger per- 
sonalities emerging thus about the begin- 
ning of the fifth century before Christ — 
about the period of the Persian War — 
the name to which most of this sort of 
personal quality attaches, and which is 
therefore very interesting, is the name of 
Canachus of Sicyon, who seems to have 
comprehended in himself all the various 
attainments in art which had been gradu- 
ally developed in the schools of his native 
city — carver in wood, sculptor, brass-cut- 
ter, and foreutes; by toreuticé being 
meant the whole art of statuary in metals, 
and in their combination with other ma- 
terials. At last we seem to see, and with 
natural curiosity, an actual person at 
work, and can follow, to some degree, the 
motions of his spirit and his hand. We 
seem to discern in all we know of his 
productions the results of individual ap- 
prehension — the results, as well as the 
limitations, of an individual talent. 

It is impossible to date exactly the 
chief period of the activity of Canachus. 
That the great image of Apollo, which he 
made for the Milesians, was carried away 
to Ecbatana by the Persian army, is 
stated by Pausanias ; but there is a doubt 
whether this was under Xerxes, as Pau- 
sanias says, in the year 479 B.C., or twenty 
years earlier, under Darius. So impor- 
tant a work as this colossal image of 
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Apollo, for so great a shrine as the 
Didymeum, was probably the task of his 
maturity; and his career may, therefore, 
be regarded as having been, at any rate, 
prior to the year 480 B.c., and the end of 
the Persian War, the event which may be 
said to close this period of art. On the 
whole, the chief period of his activity is 
thought to have fallen earlier, and to have 
occupied the last forty years of the previ- 
ous century; and he would thus have 
flourished, as we say, about fifty years 
before the manhood of Pheidias, as Mino 
of Fiesole fifty years before the manhood 
of Michelangelo. 

His chief works were an Aphrodite, 
wrought for the Sicyonians in ivory and 

old, that Apollo of bronze carried away 
3 the Persians, and restored to its place 
about the year B.C. 350; and a reproduc- 
tion of the same work in cedar-wood, for 
the sanctuary of Apollo of the Ismenus, 
at Thebes. The primitive Greek worship, 


as we may trace it in Homer, presents 
already, on a minor scale, all the essen- 
tial characteristics of the most elaborate 
Greek worship of after times —the sa- 
cred enclosure, the incense and other 
offerings, the prayer of the priest, the 
shrine itself —a small one, roofed in by 


the priest with green boughs, not unlike a 
wayside chapel in modern times, and un- 
derstood to be the dweiling-place of the 
divine person — within, almost certainly, 
an idol, with its own sacred apparel, a 
visible form, little more than symbolical 
perhaps, like the sacred pillar for which 
Bathycles made his throne at Amycle, 
but if an actual image, certainly a rude 
one. 

That primitive worship, traceable in 
almost all these particulars, even in the 
first book of the Iliad, had given place, 
before the time of Canachus at Sicyon, to 
amore elaborate ritual and a more com- 
pletely designed image-work ; and a little 
bronze statue, discovered on the site of 
Tenea, where Apollo was the chief object 
of worship, and preserved at Munich, the 
best representative of many similar mar- 
ble figures, those of Thera and Orchome- 
nus, for instance, is supposed to represent 
Apollo as this still early age conceived 
him — youthful, naked, muscular, and with 
the germ of the Greek profile, but for- 
mally smiling, and with a formal diadem 
or fillet, over the long hair which shows 
him to be no mortal athlete. The hands, 
like the feet, excellently modelled, are 
here extended downwards at the sides; 
but in some similar figures the hands are 
lifted, and held straight outwards, with 
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the palms upturned. The Apollo of 
Canachus also had the hands thus raised, 
and on the open palm of the right hand 
was placed a stag, while with the left he 
grasped the bow. Pliny says that the 
stag was an automaton, with a mechanical 
device for setting it in motion, a detail 
which hints, at least, at the subtlety of 
workmanship with which those ancient 
critics, who had opportunity of knowing, 
credited this early artist. Of this work 
itself. nothing remains, but we possess 
perhaps some imitations of it. Itis prob- 
ably this most sacred possession of the 
place which the coins of Miletus display 
from various points of view, though, of 
course, only on the smallest scale. Buta 
little bronze figure in the British Museum, 
with the stag in the right hand, and in the 
closed left hand the hollow where the bow 
has passed, is thought to have been de- 
rived from it; and its points of style are 
still further illustrated by a marble head 
of similar character, also preserved in the 
British Museum, and which has many 
marks of having been copied in marble 
from an original in bronze.'+ A really an- 
cient work or only archaic, it certainly 
expresses, together with all that careful 
patience and hardness of workmanship 
which is characteristic of an early age, a 
certain Apolline strength —a pride and 
dignity in the features, so steadily com- 
posed, below the stiff, archaic arrange- 
ment of the long, fillet-bound locks. 
It is the exact expression of that midway 
position, between an involved, archaic 
stiffness and the free play of individual 
talent, which is attributed to Canachus by 
the ancients. 

His Apollo of cedar-wood, which inhab- 
ited a temple near the gates of Thebes, 
on a rising ground below which flowed 
the river Ismenus, according to Pausanias, 
so closely resembled that at Miletus that 
it required little skill in one who had 
seen either of them to tell what master 
had designed the other. Still, though of 
the same dimensions, while one was of 
cedar the other was of bronze —a _repro- 
duction one of the other we may believe, 
but with the modifications, according to 
the use of good workmen even so early 
as Canachus, due to the difference of the 
material. For the likeness between the 
two statues, it is to be observed, is not 
the mechanical likeness of those earlier 
images represented by the statuette of 
Tenea, which spoke, not of the style of 
one master, but only of the manufacture 
of one workshop. In those two images 
of Canachus — the Milesian Apollo and 
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the Apollo of the Ismenus — there were 
resemblances amid differences; resem- 
blances, as we may understand, in what 
was nevertheless peculiar, novel, and 
even innovating in the precise conception 
of the god therein set forth ; resemblances 
which spoke directly of a single workman, 
though working freely, of one hand and 
one fancy, a likeness in that which could 
by no means be truly copied by another: 
it was the beginning of what we mean b 

the style of a master. Together with all 
the novelty, the innovating and improving 
skill, which has made Canachus remem- 
bered, an attractive, old-world, deeply-felt 
mysticity seems still to cling about what 
we read of these early works. That piety, 
that religiousness of temper, of which the 
people of Sicyon had given proof so oddly 
in their dealings with those old carvers, 
Scyllis and Dipcenus, still survives in the 
master who was chosen to embody his 
own novelty of idea and execution in so 
sacred a place as the shrine of Apollo at 
Miletus. Something still conventional, 
combined, in these images, with the effect 
of great artjstic skill, with a palpable 
beauty and power, seems to have given 
them a really imposing religious character. 
Escaping from the rigid uniformities of 
the stricter archaic style, he is still 
obedient to certain hieratic influences 
and traditions ; he is still reserved, self- 
controlled, composed or even mannered a 
little, as in some sacred presence, with 
pond severity and strength of the eariy 
style. 

But there are certain notices which 
seem to show that he had his purely 
poetical motives also, as befitted his age; 
motives which prompted works of mere 
fancy, like his “‘ Muse with the Lyre,” sym- 
bolizing the chromatic style of music; 
Aristocles his brother, and Ageladas of 
Argos executing each another statue to 
symbolize the two other orders of music. 
The “riding boys,” of which Pliny speaks, 
like the mechanical stag on the hand of 
Apollo, which he also describes, were 
perhaps mechanical toys, as Benvenuto 
Cellini made toys. In the “ Beardless 
sculapius,” again — the image of the god 
of healing, not merely as the son of 
Apollo, but as one ever young —it is the 
poetry of sculpture that we see. 

This poetic feeling and the piety of 
temper so deeply impressed upon his 
images of Apollo, seem to have been 
combined in his chryselephantine Aphro- 
dite, as we see it very distinctly in 
Pausanias, enthroned with an apple in one 
hand and a poppy in the other, and with 





the sphere, or Zo/os, about the head, in its 
quaint little temple or chapel at Sicyon, 
with the Azeroképis, or holy garden, about 
it. This is what Canachus has to give us 
instead of the strange, symbolical cone, 
with the lights burning around it, in its 
dark cell — the form under, which Aphro- 
dite was worshipped at her famous shrine 
of Paphos. 


A woman to keep it fair [Pausanias tells us] 
who may go in to no man, and a virgin called 
the water-bearer, who holds her priesthood for 
a year, are alone permitted to enter the sacred 
place. All others may gaze upon the goddess 
and offer their prayers from the doorway. 
The seated image is the work of Canachus of 
Sicyon. It is wrought in ivory and gold, bear- 
ing a sphere on the head and having in the 
one hand a poppy and in the other an apple. 
They offer to her the thighs of all victims ex- 
cepting swine, burning them upon sticks of 
juniper, together with leaves of ladslove, a 
herb found in the enclosure without, and no- 
where else in the world. Its leaves are smaller 
than those of the beech and larger than the 
ilex ; in form they are like an oak-leaf, and in 
color resemble most the leaves of the poplar, 
one side dusky, the other white. 


That is a place one would certainly 
have likedtosee. Sorealit seems !— the 
seated image, the people gazing through 
the doorway, the fragrant odor. Must it 
not still be in secret keeping somewhere? 
—we are almost tempted to ask; main- 
tained by some few solitary worshippers, 
surviving from age to age, among the 
villagers of Achaia. 

In spite of many obscurities, it may be 
said that what we know, and what we do 
not know, of Canachus illustrates the 
amount and sort of knowledge we possess 
about the artists of the period which he 
best represents. A xaiveté—a freshness, 
an early-aged simplicity and sincerity 
—that, we may believe, had we their 
works before us, wouid be for us their 
chief zsthetic charm. Cicero remarked 
that, in contrast with the works of the 
next generation of sculptors, there was a 
stiffness in the statues of Canachus which 
made them seem untrue to nature: “Ca- 
nachi signa rigidora esse quam ut imi- 
tentur veritatem.” But Cicero belongs to 
an age surfeited with artistic license, and 
likely enough to undervalue the severity 
of the early masters, the great motive 
struggling still with the minute and rigid 
hand; as the critics of the last century 
ignored, or underrated, the works of the 
earlier Tuscan sculptors. In what Cicero 


calls “rigidity,” combined with what we 
seem to see of his poetry of conception, 
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his freshness, -his solemnity, we may 
understand no really repellent hardness, 
but only that earnest patience of labor, 
the expression of which is constant in all 
the best work of an early time; in the 
“ David ” of Verrocchio, for instance, and 
inthe early Flemish painters, as it is natu- 
ral and becoming in youth itself. The very 
touch of the struggling hand was upon 
the work; but with the interest, the half- 
repressed animation of a great promise, 
fulfilled, as we now see, in the magnificent 
growth of Greek sculpture in the suc- 
ceeding age: but which meant, for those 
earlier workmen, the loins girt and 
the half-folded wings not yet quite at 
home in the air, with a gravity, a dis- 
cretion and reserve, the charm of which, 
if felt in quiet, is hardly less than that of 
the wealth and fulness of final mastery. 
WALTER H. PATER. 


From The Cornhill Magazine. 
VISIONS, 


FROM THE RUSSIAN OF TOURGUENEFF, 


I 


I COULD not sleep, and in vain turned 
from one side of my bed to the other. 
“The devil take turning tables,” thought 
I,“ unstringing one’s nerves.” However, 
I had just begun to drop off, when I 
thought I heard a chord sound near me 
with a sad and tender note. 

I raised my head. The moon appeared 
at the moment, and its rays touched my 
face. The inlaid floor of my chamber, in 
the part lighted by the moon, was white as 
chalk. The note sounded again, and this 
time more distinctly. I raised myself on 
my elbow. My heart throbbed. One 
minute passed and another. .. . Some- 
where in the distance a cock crowed, and 
another answered from farther away. 
My head fell back on the pillow. “Am I 
well?” said I to myself. “ When will this 
tingling in my ears end?” 

At last I slept, or thought I slept. I 
had strange dreams. I was astonished to 
find myself lying down in my chamber, in 
my bed, . . . without being able to close 
my eyes. Again the same sound! I 
turned again. The moonlight on the 
floor began gently to collect — to take a 
form. It raised itself. Right before me, 
transparent as mist, rose the white figure 
of a woman. 

“Who is there?” asked I, with an 
effort. 





“Itis I. I come to see you,” said a 
voice, slight as the rustle of leafage. 

“Tosee me! Who are you?” 

“Come at night to the corner of the 
wood, under the old oak; I will be 
there.” 

I wished to see the features of this 
mysterious figure, and involuntarily trem- 
bled. I felt numbed with cold. I was 
no longer lying down, but was seated on 
my bed, and where I thought I had seena 
phantom, was nothing but a white ray of 
the moon stretching along the floor. 


II. 


THE day passed slowly. I tried to 
read, to work. Nothing would do. Night 
came at last, and my heart beat with the 
expectation of some occurrence. I lay 
down and turned my face to the wall. 

‘“* Why didn’t you come?” murmured a 
small voice, weak but distinct, and quite 
close to me in my chamber. It was she! 
the same phantom, with her calm eyes, 
calm face, and look full of sadness. 

“Come,” murmured she again. 

“T will come,” said I, not without ter- 
ror. The phantom appeared to make a 
movement towards my bed. It wavered 
. . » its form became confused and dis- 
turbed like mist. After a second nothing 
remained but the white moonlight on the 
polished floor. 


III. 


I PASSED all the following day in a state 
of great agitation. At supper I drank 
nearly the whole of a bottle of wine. Once 
I went out on the doorstep, but came in 
almost immediately and threw myself on 
the bed; my pulse beat forcibly. Once 
more the trembling chord sounded. 

I shuddered and dared not look.... 
All at once, it seemed to me that some 
one, placing hands on my shoulders be- 
hind, murmured in my ear, “Come! 
come! come!” I trembled, raised my- 
self in bed, and answered with a deep 
sigh, “I am here.” The white form was 
there, bending over my pillow; it smiled 

ently, and at once disappeared. I had 
on able, however, to glance at the face, 
which seemed to me one that I had seen 
before; but where and when? I got up 
late, and did nothing but walk about in 
the fields all day. 1 went near the old 
oak at the border of the wood and exam- 
ined carefully all about. 

Towards evening I sat down near the 
window of my study, and my old house- 
keeper brought me a cup of tea, but I did 
not touch it. I could come to no resolu- 
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tion, and asked myself if I was not going 
mad. The sun was sinking without a 
cloud in the heavens, when all at once the 
landscape took a hue of almost super- 
natural purple, under which shining tint 
foliage and grass were motionless, and 
seemed turned to stone. This lustre and 
immobility, the luminous distinctness of 
all the outlines, and the sullen silence, 
presented a contrast, strange and inexpli- 
cable. Suddenly, without the slightest 
sound of warning, a large brown bird flew 
at the side of my window. I looked at it. 
It looked at me too, sideways, with round 
and deep eyes. ‘“ You are sent,” thought 
I, “that I may not forget the appoint- 
ment.” Immediately the bird fluttered its 
down-lined wings and flew away as noise- 
lessly as it came. I remained at my win- 
dow a long time yet, but all irresolution 
had now left me. I felt drawn into a 
magic circle. As a boat is inevitably 
borne by rapids to the cataract over which 
it is lost, so I, in the hands of a secret 
power, felt resistance to be useless. I 
roused myself at last. The purple color 
of the landscape had disappeared, its 
brilliant hues had become sombre, soon to 
pass into darkness. The magic stillness 
was gone too. A light wind rose, and the 
moon shone brilliantly in the blue heav- 
ens. Under its cold rays, the leaves of 
the trees quivered, now black, now silver. 
My housekeeper came in with a lighted 
wax candle, but a gust from the window 
put it out. I rose hastily, drew my hat 
over my eyes, and took long strides 
towards the part of the wood where stood 
the old oak. 


IV. 


MANY ee ago this oak had been 
struck by lightning, and the top of it was 
broken and dead, but there was life to last 
ages in the rest of the tree. As I ap- 
proached a small cloud passed before the 
moon, and under the thick foliage of the 
oak it was very gloomy. At first I saw 
nothing extraordinary; but looking round 
— my heart suddenly ceased to beat — I 
perceived a white figure, motionless, near 
a bush between the oak and the wood. 
My hair stood on end and I could hardly 
breathe, but I advanced towards the wood. 
It was indeed she, the lady of the nightly 
visits. As soon as I got near her the 
moon came from behind the obscuring 
cloud. The phantom seemed to me to be 
formed of a milky, half-transparent mist. 
Through her face and behind her head I 
could see a briar swayed by the wind. 
Eyes and hair, however, were of a darker 
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tone. As she held her hands crossed one 
over the other, I could see, too, that on 
one of her fingers she had a ring of pale 
and brilliant gold. I stopped at two paces 
from her, and tried to speak, but my voice 
sank in my throat. It was not, however, 
precisely a sensation of terror that I felt, 
She turned her eyes upon me. Her look 
expressed neither sadness nor gaiety, 
nothing but solemn attention. I waited 


for her to speak, but she remained mute 
and motionless, fixing on me a dead, 
steady look. 

“Here I am,” cried I with supreme 
My voice sounded dull and 


effort, at last. 
hoarse. 

“TI love you,” answered her small 
voice. 

“You love me!” cried I, stupefied. 

“Give yourself to me,” murmured she. 

“Give myself to you! But you are a 
phantom, you have no body.” All my 
ideas were upset. “Who are you—a 
vapor, a mist, a form of air? Give my- 
self to you? First tell me who you are. 
Have you lived on the earth? Where do 
you come from?” 

“Give yourself to me. I will do you 
no harm. Say only these two words, 
Take me.” 

Amazed, I looked at her. ‘ What does 
she sayto me? What does it all mean?” 
thought I. “Shall I venture?” 

“Very well,” said I, all at once, and 
with an unexpected impulse, as if some 
one had pushed me behind, “7ake me.” 

Hardly were the words uttered when 
the mysterious figure, with an inward 
laugh that made her tremble all over, ad- 
vanced towards me; her hands separated 
and lengthened. _I tried to leap back, but 
already I was in her power. She held me 
in her arms. My body was lifted abouta 
foot above the earth, and we flew with 
gentle speed over the motionless grass. 


Vv, 


My head was giddy, and at first I invol- 
untarily closed my eyes. When I opened 
them a moment after we were still flying, 
and already my wood was out of sight. A 
vast plain, with dark patches, extended 
beneath us. I was astounded to perceive 
that we were at a prodigious height. “1 
am in the power of the devil!” This 
thought struck me like a thunderbolt. 
Until then the idea of diabolic power, of 
my possible perdition, had not presented 
itself to my mind. In the mean time we 
flew on, and it seemed to me that we got 
higher and higher. ‘“ Where are you tak- 
ing me?” said I at last. “Where you 
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will,’ said my companion, straining me 
more closely in her arms. Her face 
touched mine, and yet I could hardly feel 
the contact. “ Put me on the earth again, 
I feel uneasy at this height.” 

“Very well; but shut your eyes and do 
not breathe.” I obeyed, and all at once it 
seemed to me that I fell like a stone. 
The wind drew up my hair. When I 
could recover breath I saw that we flew 
slowly above the earth, grazing the stocks 
of the highest herbage. 

“Set me down here,” said I to her. 
“What a notion, flying! I’m not a bird.” 

“J thought you would like it. We 
never do anything else.” 

“You? But who are you?” 

No answer. ‘“ You dare not say.” 

A plaintive sound like the one that 
awakened me the first night trembled in 
my ears, and still we flew near the earth 
in the humid atmosphere. 

“Set me on the earth, then,” said I to 
her. She bowed her head in sign of obe- 
dience, and I found myself on my feet. 
She remained standing before me, and 
again her hands joined in an attitude of 
expectation. I began to gain confidence, 
and set myself to regard her attentively. 
As at first, her expression seemed to me 
to be that of a sad resignation. 

“Where are we?” I asked her, for I 
did not recognize the district wherein we 
had stopped. 

“Far from your home; but we can be 
there in a moment.” 

“How? Trust myself to you again?” 

“] have done you no harm and will not 
do you any. We will fly together till 
daybreak —that’s all. Wherever your 
thought goes, in all the lands of the earth, 
I can carry you. Give yourself to me. 
Say again, Zake me.” 

“Well! take me!” 

Her arms again entwined me. I was 
9 above the earth, and we began again 
to fly. 


VI. 

“WHERE will you go?” she asked me. 

“ Right on before us.” 

“ But here is a forest.” 

“Let us go over it, but not so fast.” 

Immediately we rose circling, like a 
woodcock gaining the top of a birch, and 
then resumed direct flight. It was no 
longer herbage that seemed to glide un- 
der our feet, but the summits of great 
trees. How strange was the sight, from 
above, of this forest, with its pointed 
summits lighted by the moon! One could 
have supposed it to be an enormous prone 





beast, asleep and snoring with a dull and 
indefinite rumble. Every now and then 
we passed over a glade, and I saw the 
jagged outline of the shadow projected 
by the trees. From time to time a hare 
put forth its plaintive cry in the thicket. 
Plaintive too was the cry of the screech- 
owl that passed near us. Perfumes of 
lovage, of mushrooms, of buds swelling 
under the dew were borne to us by the 
air. Cold and sharp the moonlight was 
shed about us, and the Great Bear twin- 
kled mildly above our heads. Soon the 
forest disappeared behird us, and we saw 
a plain with a long line of grey vapor 
that marked the course of a river. We 
followed one of its banks above bushes 
drooping with the heavy humidity of the 
night. The water in some places glit- 
tered with bluish lustre, in others whirled 
sombre and threatening. Fleeces of va- 
por floated in places above the current, 
and I saw, here and there, water-lilies 
spread their white petals, showing the 
treasures of their beauty like maidens 
that believe themselves sheltered from all 
sight. I wished to gather a flower, and 
already nearly touched the watery mirror; 
but an unpleasant coolness reached m 
face as soon as I pulled the lily’s roug 
stalk. 

We began to fly from one bank to the 
other in the manner of curlews, and in 
fact we roused some of those birds every 
minute. More .than once we passed 
above fine broods of wild duck, collected 
in little groups amid the reeds. They 
did not fly away. One of them hurriedly 
drew out his head from under his wing and 
looked, and looked ; then, with an occupied 
air, replaced his beak under the silky down, 
while his companions uttered a feeble 
“kwang, kwang.” We awoke a heronin 
a bush of laburnum, and, seeing it leap 
to its feet and awkwardly shake its wings, 
I was reminded of a German.* As to 
fish, we did not see a single one; allslept 
at the bottom. I began to get used to 
the sensation of flying, and even to find 
pleasure in it. Anyone that has dreamed 
he was flying, will understand me. En- 
tirely reassured, I set myself to observe 
closely the strange being to whom I owed 
my part in this incredible adventure. 


vil. 
SHE was a young woman, whose fea- 
tures were not at all of the Russian type. 
Her form, of a greyish white, half trans- 


* The Russian people give to the Germans the nick- 
name * Heron.” 
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parent, with shadows hardly indicated, 
recalled sculptured figures on an alabaster 
vase, lighted from within by a lamp. 
Again it seemed that her features were 
not unknown to me. 

“« May I speak to you?” I asked her. 

“ Speak.” 

“T see a ring on your finger. Have 
you lived on the earth? Have you been 
married?” I stopped; she did not an- 
swer. 

“What is yourname? What are you 
called?” 

“ Call me Ellis.” 

“Ellis? That is an English name. 
Are you English? Have you known me 
before?” 

“Neo.” 

“Why have you appeared to me?” 

“T love you.” 

“ Are you happy?” 

“Yes, to hover and fly with you in the 
pure air.” 

“Ellis,” said I suddenly, “are not you 
a penitent? Aren’t you a soulin pain?” 

“JT do not understand you,” murmured 
she, turning her head. 

“In God's name I pray”—lI began. 
She interrupted me. 

“ What is that you say?” replied she, 
as if indeed she did not understand. I 
thought I felt a slight movement in the 
arm that surrounded me like a cold girdle. 

“Have no fear,” replied she. “Fear 
nothing, love.” Her face bowed over 
mine. I felt a strange sensation on my 
lips, something like the touch of a blunt 
goad, or of a leech before it bites. 


VIII. 


WE hovered at a considerable height. 
I looked down. We were passing above 
a town unknown to me, built on the slope 
of a large hill. Churches raised them- 
selves above a mass of plank roofs and 
dark orchards. A large bridge was de- 
fined in black over the river in one of its 
turnings. Gilded domes and metal crosses 
shone with glimmering lustre. Silent 
against the sky were marked long well- 
cranks, amid bushy willows, and as si- 
lently a white road entered straight as an 
arrow at one end of the town, and silently 
emerged at the other end, to be lost in 
the monotonous obscurity of endless 
plains. 

“ What town is this?” I asked Ellis. 

“ Wy ce,” 

“In the government of ——?” 

“Yes.” 

“We are a long way from home.” 





“ There is no distance for us.” 

“Indeed?” Asudden freak seized me. 

“ Carry me to South America.” 

“Impossible. Day is dawning.” 

“ Ah! we are birds of the night.... 
Well, no matter where, so long as itis far 
away.” 

“Shut your eyes and do not breathe,” 
replied Ellis; and we started with the 
speed of a hurricane. The air burst in 
my ears with tearing sound. Soon we 
stopped, but the sound did not; on the 
contrary, it increased. It was like a ter- 
rible howling, an immense uproar. 

“* Now open your eyes,” said Ellis. 


IX. 


IOBEYED. “Good God! where am I?” 

Above our heads, low, heavy, thick 
clouds were crowding and pushing like a 
pack of infuriated monsters; below us 
another monster, a raging sea — raging 
mad. Hurled by the tumult, a white foam 
rose in boiling mountains, and waves 
broke with a brutal uproar upon rocks 
blacker than pitch. The roaring of the 
tempest, the chill blast from the depths 
of the abysses, the sounding of the waves 
striking the cliff, whence one seemed to 
catch now and then piteous cries or a dis- 
charge of artillery in the distance, or yet 
_— the tolling of bells, the grinding 
of pebbles rolling on the shore, at times 
the cry of an invisible sea-gull, on a 
break in the sky the dim silhouette of a 
vessel, everything told of death — death 
and fear. Struck with horror, again I 
closed my eyes. 

‘What is it? where are we?” 

“On the south coast of the Isle of 
Wight before the rocks of Blackgang, 
where many vessels are lost,” replied 
Ellis, with a mischievous expression of 
joy, as it appeared to me. 

“Take me far from here! far from 
here! home!” 

I drew myself together and covered my 
eyes. It seemed to me that we flew with 
greater rapidity even than formerly. The 
wind no longer whistled: it rented and 
roared in my dress and in my hair. I 
could not breathe. 

“ Bear up,” said Ellis. 

I made an effort to regain my senses. 
I felt the ground under my feet and heard 
no noise. All around seemed dead; but 
the blood pulsed violently in my temples, 
I felt giddy, and had a ringing in my 
head. Little by little the giddiness passed 
away. I drew myself up and opened my 
eyes. 
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x. 


WE were on the shore of my pool. 
Right before us, through the pointed 
leaves of a row of willows, was a large 
sheet of water, above which some slender 
threads of mist rested as if fastened to 
the surface; to the right appeared the 
dull verdure of a field of rye; to the left, 
through the mist, my orchard with its 
great trees, silent and humid, and already 
touched with the breath of morning. 
Across the pale sky, stretched in oblique 
lines two or three small clouds, yellow 
with the first rays of a dawn that started 
from God knows what part of the horizon. 
In the uniform pallor of the sky nothing 
pointed out where the sun was about to 
rise. The stars had disappeared. Ev- 
erything was still, but already awake in 
the magic calm of early twilight. 

“Day is here,” said Ellis in my ear. 
“Adieu till to-morrow.” I turned to- 
wards her; she had already left the earth, 
and was raised in the air before me. All 
at once I saw her place her hands behind 
her head. Head, hands, and shoulders 
suddenly took the hue of flesh; in her 
dark eyes two living sparks trembled ; her 
lips bore a smile of mysterious softness ; 


a charming — woman appeared to me. 


It lasted only a moment. As if dazzled, 
she drew backwards and vanished at once 
like vapor. For some time I remained 
stupefied and motionless. When I was 
able to observe, it seemed to me that this 
hue of flesh, this hue of pale rose that 
had suddenly animated my vision, was 
not yet gone, and that the air surrounding 
me was still impregnated with it —it was 
the shining of dawn. I felt all at once an 
immense lassitude, and went towards the 
house. Passing before the hen-roost, I 
heard the geese cackling. They are the 
first birds to awake. Along the roof, at 
the ends of the thatch-poles, stood rooks 
like sentinels, all eager to finish their 
morning toilet, and projected sharply 
against the milky sky. Suddenly they 
rose all together, flew to some distance, 
and arranged themselves in a line without 
acry. In the near wood sounded thrice 
the hoarse cluck of a moor-cock already 
in search of wild berries in the damp 
herbage. Feeling a slight shivering, | 
went in and threw myself on my bed, 
where a deep sleep soon secured me. 


xI. 
THE following night, when I got near 
the old oak, Ellis came to meet me like 
an old acquaintance. All fear on my part 
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had disappeared, and I met her again 
with almost pleasure. I had given up try- 
ing to comprehend the adventure, and I 
thought of nothing but flying again and 
satisfying my curiosity. Soon the arm of 
Ellis clasped me, and we began our flight. 

“ Let us go to Italy,” said I, at her ear. 

“Where you like, love,” answered she 
with slow gravity — and slowly and grave- 
ly she bowed her head towards me. It 
struck me that her face was less trans- 
parent than before, her features more 
feminine, less vaporous, and she re- 
minded me of the fair creature that had 
appeared to me a moment before vanish- 
ing in the morning. “This night,” con- 
tinued Ellis, “is the great night. It 
rarely comes: when seven times. thir- 
teen-——” Here I lost several words. 
“Then,” pursued she, “one can see 
what is concealed at other times.” 

“Ellis,” said I to her in a beseeching 
tone; “who are you? Tell me now at 
last.” 

She extended her long white hand with- 
out replying, and indicated with her finger 
a point in the dark sky where shone 
among small stars a comet of ruddy 
aspect. 

“What must I understand? Do you 
live like that comet, wandering between 
planets and sun? Do you wander from 
man to man too?” 

But Ellis placed her hands over my 
eyes. A mist white and thick as that 
which comes from the depths of valleys 
suddenly surrounded me. “To Italy! to 
Italy!”” murmured she. “ This night is 
the great night.” 


XII. 


THE mist vanished, and I saw beneath 
us an endless plain; but already the sen- 
sation of a soft, mild air on my cheeks 
had warned me that I was no leaner in 
Russia; and besides, this plain did not 
at all resemble our plains. It was an 
immense dull surface, without herbage 
and deserted. Here and there, in all 
directions, pools of stagnant water shone 
like pieces of broken mirror. Further 
off was visible a motionless, soundless 
sea. Large fair stars twinkled in the 
spaces between large and fair clouds ; and 
from every part rose the hum of a thou- 
sand voices, incessant but restrained. 
These sounds, penetrating, and at the 
same time low, were the voice of the 
desert. 

“The Pontine Marshes,” said Ellis. 
“ Do you hear the frogs? Do you smell 
sulphur ?” 
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The Pontine Marshes!’ An impression 
of solemn sadness came upon me. Why 
lead me to this dark and abandoned 
land? We had better have gone to 
Rome. 

“Rome is near,” said she; “ prepare 
yourself.” We took flight above the old 
Latin Way. A _ buffalo plunged in a 
slimy slough lazily raised his misshapen 
head, the short and rough bristles of 
which rose in tufts between his back- 
turned horns. He showed the white of 
his stupid, bad eyes, and blew forcibly 
through his damp nostrils. He had no 
doubt smelt us. 

“Rome! here is Rome!” said Ellis. 
“ Look before you.” 

What is that black mass above the 
horizon? Are these the arches of some 
giant’s bridge? What river does it trav- 
erse? Why is it demolished in places? 
No, it is not a bridge, it is an ancient 
aqueduct. This, indeed, is the holy Ro- 
man Campagna, and below are the moun- 
tains of Albano, their summits and the 
grey masonry of the aqueduct faintly 
lighted by the rising moon. We rushed 
forward suddenly, and found ourselves 
before an isolated ruin. It was impossi- 
ble to say what it had been; a tomb, or a 

alace, or baths. Black ivy enveloped it 
in its melancholy bonds, and below, like 
a gaping jaw, opened the half-shattered 
archway of a vault. I was struck with 
the sepulchral odor that came from all 
these little trimmed stones whose marble 
facing had long ago disappeared. 

“Come here!” said Ellis, extending 
her hand. “Here! Say aloud, three 
times, the name of a great Roman.” 

“ What will happen?” 

“ You will see.” 

I reflected a moment. “ Divus Caius 
Julius Cesar!” cried I, and “ Divus 
Caius Julius Cesar!” repeated, prolong- 
ing the sound, “ Caesar!” 


XIII. 


THE last tones of my voice still re- 
sounded when I heard — but I despair of 
describing what I experienced. First, a 
confused sound of trumpets and clappin 
of hands, hardly perceptible to the ear an 
repeated incessantly. It seemed to me 
that somewhere, either at a prodigious 
distance or in a botttomless abyss, an in- 
numerable crowd was stirring. It rose 
and mounted in confused waves always 
screaming, but with stifled screams like 
those that escape from the throat in 
frightful dreams that seem to endure for 
centuries. Then the air was disturbed 





and darkened above the ruin, and I 
thought I saw myriads of shadows land- 
ing and defiling, millions of forms, some 
with helmets, others with pikes. The 
rays of the moon divided into innumerable 
blue stars on these helmets and pikes, 
and all this army, all the multitude 
pressed, pushed, advanced, enlarged. It 
seemed animated with unspeakable ener- 
gy, capable of overthrowing the world. 
No form, however, was distinct. Sud- 
denly a strange movement agitated the 
crowd, like immense waves falling and 
retiring. “Cesar! Cesar venit!” re- 
peated a thousand voices like the roaring 
of leaves in a forest struck by hurricane. 
A dull stroke resounded, and a head pale 
and severe, with closed eyelids, and bear- 
ing a laurel crown, came slowly from the 
ruin — the head of the Imperator. 

No! there are no human words to 
describe the fear that seized me. I said, 
“Tf this head opens its eyes, if the lips 
part, I shall die at once.” 

“ Ellis,” cried I, “I will not, I cannot. 
Take me from this brutal and terrible 
Rome. Come!” 

‘“ Faint heart,” murmured she, and we 
resumed our flight. Behind I heard 
resounding still the iron cry of the Roman 
legions ; then all became dark. 


XIV. 


“ Look,” said Ellis, “and calm your- 
self.” 

My first sensation was so pleasant, I 
remember, I could only sigh. Not light, 
not mist enveloped me, but something of 
a vaporous azure, soft and silvery. At 
first I could distinguish nothing, this blue 
shimmer blinded me. But little by little 
the noble proportions of a fair wooded 
mountain revealed themselves to my eyes. 
A lake stretched under me, with stars 
trembling in the depths of its waters. I 
heard the large murmur of the waves 
plashing on the beach. The perfume of 
orange-groves reached me pure and strong 
as a wave, and with it, as pure and strong, 
came the sound of a woman’s voice. At- 
tracted, fascinated by the perfume and by 
this voice, I wished to descend. We 
directed our flight towards a magnificent 
marble palace that was set against a cy- 
press wood. The sounds came from the 
open windows. . The lake, powdered with 
the pollen of flowers, beat the walls of the 
palace in soft undulations, and right in 
front, enveloped in a luminous vapor, rose 
an island, adorned with the dark foliage 
of orange-trees and laurels, with porticoes 
and colonnades, temples and statues, 
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high and harmonious from the midst of 
the waters. 

“Tsola Bella, Lake Maggiore,” said 
Ellis. 

I said only “Ah!” and we still de- 
scended. 

The voice, growing ever louder, at- 
tracted me irresistibly. I wished to see 
the form that produced such sounds on 
such a.night. We were close to the win- 
dow. Within a chamber furnished in 
Pompeian style, and resembling a muse- 
um of antiquities more than a modern 
apartment, surrounded by Greek sculp- 
tures, Etruscan vases, rare plants, and 
precious fabrics, lighted from above by 
two lamps enclosed within globes of crys- 
tal, a young woman was seated before a 
piano. With head slightly thrown back, 
and with half-closed eyes, she sang an 
Italian air, — sang and smiled. She 
smiled, and it seemed to me that a faun of 
Praxiteles, young and careless as herself, 
as soft and as voluptuous, smiled too 
from its marble niche surrounded with 
rose-laurel, across the light vapor that 
escaped from an antique perfume-pan set 
on a bronze tripod. She was alone. 


Enchanted by the sounds and by the 
beauty, drunk with the brilliance and the 


perfumes of the night, moved to the 
depths of the heart by the sight of such 
youth, freshness, and happiness, I com- 
pletely forgot my companion ; I forgot by 
what mysterious means I had penetrated 
the secrets of an existence so secluded 
and so strange. I wished to step on the 
window and speak. My whole body 
trembled with violent commotion, as if I 
had touched a Leyden jar. 

The face of Ellis, in spite of its trans- 
parence, had become dark and threaten- 
ing. In her immensely wide-open eyes 
burned an expression of profound ma- 
lignity. 

“Let us go away,” said she brusquely 
—and again wind, noise, stupefaction. 
Instead of the cry of the legions, the last 
sharp note of the songstress lingered long 
in my ears. We stopped; but the same 
sharp note sounded always, although I 
felt another atmosphere and other emana- 
tions. A bracing freshness as from a 
large river reached me, with odors of hay, 
hemp, andsmoke. To this long-sustained 
note succeeded another note, and then a 
third, but of so marked a character, and 
with such familiar modulations, that I at 
once said to myself, “ That is a Russian 
singer, anda Russian air.” And at the 
same time all objects about appeared dis- 
tinctly to me. 
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XV. 


WE were on the banks of a large river. 
To the left, out of sight, stretched mown 
fields with enormous haystacks; to the 
right, also out of sight, was seen the sur- 
face of the water. Near the shore Jong 
boats moved gently at anchor, stirring 
their pointed masts, like fingers making 
signs. Inthe one from which the song 
came was a small fire whose light was 
reflected in red rays that trembled on the 
ripples of the river. All around on river 
and land other fires twinkled, but whether 
they were far or near sight could not de- 
termine. At times they were suddenly 
extinguished, at others darted forth and 
cast a lively brightness. Innumerable 
crickets chirped incessantly in the grass, 
not less persistent than the frogs of the 
Pontine Marshes. The sky was cloud- 
less but low and dark, and birds, flying 
invisibly, emitted from time to time plain- 
tive cries. 

“ Aren’t we in Russia?” I asked my 
guide. 

“ This is the Volga,” replied she. We 
flew down the river. 

“ Why did you hurry me just now from 
that delightful land ?” demanded J. “It 
displeased you, no doubt. Did not you 
feel a little jealous?” 

The lips of Ellis trembled, and her 
look became threatening, but all at once 
her features resumed their usual immo- 
bility. 
a 1 wish to go home,” said I to her. 

“Wait! wait!” repliedshe. “ To-night 
is the great night. It won’t come again 
for so Tong. You shall see. Wait a bit.” 

On this we crossed the Volga, grazing 
the water obliquely, and by a succession 
of springs, in the manner of swallows 
flying before a storm. The deep waves 
murmured beneath us, and a keen wind 
struck us with its cold and powerful wing. 
Soon in the gloom appeared the right 
bank of the river with a steep and deeply 
creviced escarpment. We drew near. 

“Cry Saryn na, Kitchkou,” * said Ellis 
to me ina whisper. I was as yet hardly 
recovered from the fright the apparition 
of the Roman phantoms had caused me, 
and was weary besides, and a prey to I 
know not what vague feeling of sadness. 
In fact, I dared not. I would not pro- 
nounce the fatal words, persuaded that, 
as in the Wolf’s Valley of the Frezschii¢z, 
they would conjure up some frightful 
monster. But in spite of myself my lips 


* War-cry of pirates of the Volga. 
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opened, and with a weak, unnatural voice, 
I cried: “ Saryux na Kitchkou /” 


XVI. 


As before the Roman ruin, at first all 
remained still. Suddenly, at my very 
ears, rang a coarse, brutal laugh, followed 
by a groan, and by the sound of a body 
falling in the water and struggling. I 
looked around me—nobody; but after 
a moment the shores re-echoed the 
sounds, and a frightful tumult soon rose 
in all directions. It wasa veritable chaos 
of sounds: human cries, whistles, furious 
vociferations, together with laughter, — 
laughter more frightful than the rest — 
splashing of oars in the water, axe-strokes, 
the crash of broken doors and chests, the 
screech of moving tackle, the grinding of 
wheels on the strand, the stamping of a 
multitude of horses, the tolling of alarum- 
bells, the clanking of chains, the mourn- 
ful crackling of immense fires, drunken 
songs, gnashing of teeth, and frightful 
oaths, lamentations and desperate prayers, 
military commands and death-rattles, con- 
fused with joyful sounds of the fife, and 
the cadence of furious rounds. One could 
distinguish cries of “Kill him! hang 
him! drown! burn! at it! go ahead! no 
quarter!” I heard all, even to the pant- 
ing of exhausted lungs, and yet, far as 
my sight could reach, nothing appeared 
—no change in the aspect of the country. 
Before us the river flowed silent and dark, 
and the shores appeared even more rude 
and deserted than formerly. I turned to 
Ellis; she placed a finger on her lips. 

“Stepan Timoféitch!* here is Stepan 
Timoféitch!” A cry rose from all parts 
of the plain, “ Long live our little father, 
our hetman, our foster-father.” Suddenly, 
although I continued to see nothing, I 
seemed conscious of a gigantic body ad- 
vancing towards me, and a terrible voice 
cried out, “ Frolka! where are you, you 
dog? Fire, everybody! onwards! Cut 
me down these aristocrats, make me some 
mincemeat!” I felt the heat of a flame 
close to me, the acrid odor of smoke pen- 
etrated my nostrils, and at the same time 
something warm and yo like jets of 
blood spurted on my face and on my 
hands. Savage laughs burst around us. 
I lost consciousness, and when I came to 
myself found I was with Ellis, floating 
— at the border of my wood, not far 
rom the old oak. : 


“Do you see that pretty little path?” 


* Stepan Razine, Don Cossack, pirate on the Volga 
and Caspian, and chief of an insurrection in the seven- 
teenth century, was broken on the wheel alive. 
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said she, “dowry there, where the moon 
shines, and overhung by those two birch- 
es? Shall we go there?” 

I was so overcome, so exhausted, that 
I could say to her only: “ To the house.” 

“You are at the house,” said Ellis. 

In fact, I was at my door alone: Ellis 
had disappeared. The watch-dog drew 
near, eyed me defiantly, and ran off how!- 
ing. By an effort I gained my bed, and, 
without undressing, fell asleep. 


XVII. 

THE next day, during the whole morn- 
ing, I was unwell, and could hardly move 
about at all; but this bodily uneasiness 
was not what troubled me most. I was 
ashamed of my conduct and vexed with 
myself. “ Faint heart!” I kept repeating. 
“ Yes, Ellis is right. Why was I afraid? 
Why not have taken advantage of the 
opportunity? I might have seen Caesar 
himself, and fear had made me lose my 
head. I must whimper and run away 
like a child at the sight of a birch ad. 
As to Razine, that was indeed different 
— in my quality as a gentleman and land- 
owner — but even then, why be afraid? 
Faint heart! faint heart! And besides, 
it was only in a dream that you would 
have seen all this,” said I to myself. I 
called ~ 4 housekeeper. 

“Marfa, at what time did I go to bed 
yesterday? Do you remember?” 

“Lord! who can say, my foster-father ? 
Rather late, I do believe. You went out 
of the house when it began to be dark ; 
and in your bedroom you stamped with 
the baske of your boots, after midnight. 
Towards morning —yes, towards morn- 
ing — yes; and it is two days that you’ve 
done that. Is there anything the mat- 
ter?” 

“Good! these flights,” thought I, 
“these journeys in the air, how doubt 
them any longer? Marfa! how do I look 
to-day?” I asked her, suddenly. 

“How look? Pardon, let me see. 
Your cheeks are rather hollow; yes, and 
you are pale, my foster-father. Stop! 
and you are as yellow as wax.” 

Slightly confused, I dismissed Marfa. 

“T shall die of it, or lose my senses by 
it,” said I to myself, meditating near the 
window. “It is necessary that it should 
end; it is terrible; my heart beats 
strangely. When I flew it seemed as if 
one drank my heart’s blood, or as if it 
exuded like the sap of an incised birch- 
tree insummer. All that is not natural. 
And Ellis ?—she plays with me like acat 
with a mouse, and yet she does not seem 
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to wish me ill. Well, I’ll never trust my- 
self with her again. I will consider as 
long as I can—and But if she 
drank my blood?—horrible! Besides, 
such rapid flights must do me _ harm. 
They say that in England it is forbidden 
to go more than seventy-five miles an 
hour on the railways.” I pondered fora 
long time; but at ten o’clock that evening 
I was near the old oak. 


XVIII. 

THE night was dark, dull, and cold; 
there was a sensation of rain in the air. 
To my great surprise I found no one 
under the oak. I walked about for some 
time. I went as far as the wood and 
came back, trying continually to pene- 
trate the depth of darkness. Noone! I 
waited long enough and then I called 
Ellis several times, raising my voice more 
and more each time; but without effect. 
I was sad, almost mortified. Already I 
thought no longer of the danger that had 
just now occupied me. I could not bring 
myself to think that Ellis would come no 
more. “Ellis! Ellis! come then! Won’t 
you come ?” cried 1, for the last time. A 
raven, roused by my voice, sprang sud- 
denly from the top al a neighboring tree, 
Ellis 
did not appear. With hanging head I 
returned towards the house. I was al- 
ready on the border of my pool, and the 
light from my chamber window at times 
shone full, and at others disappeared be- 
hind the foliage of my apple-trees. It 
seemed to me like the eye of a guardian 
charged to watch me. Suddenly | per- 
ceived a slight motion in the air behind 
me, and at the same moment I felt myself 
raised, just as a quail is carried away by 
a hawk. It was Ellis: her cheek touched 
mine, and I felt her arm embrace me like 
aclose band. She spoke and her voice, 
always restrained to a slight murmur, 
affected me like an icy breath entering 
my ears. “It is I,’ said she. I felt, at 
the same time, both pleasure and terror. 
We flew at a short distance above the 
ground. 

“You did not want to come then, to- 
day ?” demanded I. 

“You were vexed at it? Then you 
love me? Oh! you are mine!” 

These last words troubled me. I did 
not know what to say to her. 

“I was kept away,” pursued she. 
“They watch me.” 

“Who, then, has power to restrain 
you?” 

“Where will you go?” demanded El- 


striking noisily amid the branches. 
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lis, as usual, without answering my ques- 
tion. 

“ Carry me to Italy —to the border of 
the lake — you know.” 

She shook her head to say no. At this 
moment I remarked for the first time that 
her face was no longer transparent. A 
faint redness, one might say, was visible 
over her milky whiteness. I regarded 
her eyes, and their look struck me dis- 
agreeably. There was in the depths of 
them a sinister movement, almost imper- 
ceptible but incessant, which reminded 
one of a benumbed serpent that the sun 
begins to revive. 

“Ellis,” cried I, “who are you? 
me, I pray you.” 

She shrugged her shoulders. I was 
vexed and wished to give her a lesson. 
The notion came to me of asking her to 
take me to Pdris. There, thought 1, she 
shall have some real cause for being jeal- 
ous. 

“Ellis,” said I, “you have no fear of 
great cities, have you?—of Paris, for 
instance ?” 

“No.” 

“No?—not of the strongly lighted 
parts, like the Boulevards ?” 

“It is not the light of day.” 

“ Very well, then, take me to the Boule- 
vard des Italiens.” 

She threw over my head one end of her 
long sleeve, and I found myself in a white 
darkness impregnated with odor of poppy. 
All disappeared at once,—light, sound, 
and almost consciousness. I hardly felt 
that I still lived; and this species of an- 
nihilation was not without sweetness. 
All at once the cloud dissolved. Ellis 
withdrew her sleeve from over my head, 
and I saw beneath me a number of vast 
buildings and plenty of light and move- 
ment — I was at Paris. 


Tell 


XIX. 


I HAD already been at Paris, and soon 
recognized the part to which Ellis had 
brought me: it was the garden of the 
Tuileries, with its old horse-chestnuts, its 
iron gates, its fortress ditches, and its 
Zouaves on duty like stags. We passed 
before the palace, before Saint-Roche, 
and stopped at the Boulevard des Italiens. 

A crowd of people, young and old, 
workmen in blouses, fine-dressed women, 
hastened over the causeways. Restau- 
rants and cafés gilded to excess sparkled 
with a thousand flames. Omnibuses, 
cabs, carriages of all kinds and aspects 
passed each other on the pavement. All 
shone and swarmed so that one knew not 
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where to turn one’s eyes. Yet, strange to 
say, I was not at all tempted to quit my 
aerial observatory, so high and so . 
to mix in this human swarm. I felt a 
vapor rise to me, red, warm, dull, and of 
dubious odor. Too many human lives 
were amassed in the rout. I was hesitat- 
ing, when, shrill and hard as the grinding 
of old iron, the voice of a Jorette rose to 
me. This shameless voice affected me 
like the bite of vermin, and I figured to 
myself a face stony, mean, bloated, a true 
Parisian expression, usurer’s eyes, white 
and red paint, frizzled hair, a crude bunch 
of artificial flowers in a little hat, agnails 
and a monstrous crinoline. I figured to 
myself also at the same time one of our 
ood countrymen of the steppe, newly 
anded in Paris, and trotting miserably 
after this vile, venal doll. I saw him 
trying to hide his awkwardness under an 
ectation of coarseness, lisping.with fal- 
setto voice, imitating the manners of the 
waiters at Vefour’s, making curvets and 
platitudes. Filled with disgust, I said to 
myself, “It is not here that Ellis need be 
jealous.” 

In the mean time I noticed we had be- 
gun to descend, and Paris sent out all its 
sounds and all its odors to meet us. 

“Stop!” said I to Ellis; “don’t you 
find this stifling ?” 

“It was you that wanted to come to 
Paris.” 

“I was wrong; I have changed my 
mind. Carry me far away from here, 
Ellis, I beg you. Stop! there is actually 
Prince Koulmametof walking on the 
Boulevards, and his friend Serge Va- 
raxine, who beckons with his hand and 
says to him, ‘Ivan Stépanitch, come and 
sup with me; I have engaged Rigolboche 
herself.’ Take me away, Ellis, far from 
Mabille, from the Maison-Dorée, from 
the Jockey-Club ; far from close-cropped 
soldiers and their fine barracks; from 

olicemen with ‘imperials’ on their chins ; 
ar from glasses of muddy absinthe ; from 
players at dominoes and players at the 
Bourse; from red ribbons at the coat 
button-hole and at the button-hole of the 
overcoat; far from M. Foy, inventor of 
the marriage agency; from the gratuitous 
consultations of Dr. Charles Albert; from 
courses of lectures and from blue-books ; 
from Parisian comedies, Parisian ope- 
rettas, Parisian politeness, and Parisian 
ignorance. Come on! come on! come 
on!” 

“Look down,” said Ellis; “you are 
already no longer above Paris.” 

lopened my eyes. In fact, a dark plain, 
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marked here and there with the white 
lines of the roads, flew rapidly beneath 
us, and far in the horizon, like the glim- 
mer of an immense fire, rose towards the 
sky the reflection of the innumerable 
flames that light the capital of the world. 


XX. 


THE sleeve of Ellis fell again over my 
eyes. Again I lost consciousness; and 
again the cloud dissolved. What is this? 
What park is this, with its wall-like ave- 
nues of trimmed lime-trees, with isolated 
firs resembling parasols, with porticoes 
and temples in the Pompadour style, with 
rococo statues of tritons and nymphs 
within strangely carved basins in the 
style of Bernini, surrounded by balus- 
trades of smoky marble? Can it be 
Versailles? No, it is not Versailles; a 
little palace, in a style of architecture just 
as rococo, stands out against a wood of 
bushy oaks. The moon is rather dull, 
veiled by a slight mist, and over the 
ground is what appears to be a thin 
cloud of steam: the eye cannot determine 
whether it is the reflection of the moon, 
or really vapor. Further off, in one of 
the basins, floats a sleeping swan, whose 
lengthened back reminds one of the snow 
of our steppes hardened by frost. Here 
and there glowworms shine like diamonds 
in the grass, and upon the bases of the 
statues. 

“We are near Mannheim,” said Ellis, 
“and this is the park of Schwetzingen.” 

“ Ah! we are in Germany,” thought I, 
and listened. All was sifent except a 
solitary and invisible fount that fell in a 
basin. It seemed to me that the water 
said continually, “There, there, there, 
always there.” 

In the middle of the path, between two 

walls of foliage, I perceived a gentleman 
in a laced coat, red heels, and rounded 
ruffles, with sword striking his calves, 
ive his hand with exquisite grace to a 
air lady in hooped petticoats, becurled 
and betfrosted with powder. Pale and 
strange figures! 1 wished to see them 
closer, but they disappeared at once, and 
I heard only the incessant babbling of the 
fount. 

“‘ These are walking dreams,” said Ellis 
tome. “Yesterday one could see other 
things — many things; to-night dreams 
themselves fly from human gaze. Come 
on!” 

We rose, and began to fly in so direct a 
manner that I did not perceive the slight- 
est movement, and all objects beneath 
appeared to run to meet us. Sombre 
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mountains, rugged and clothed with 
woods, grew and flew under our eyes, fol- 
lowed by other mountains, with their un- 
dulations, their ravines, their glades, their 
points of light from cottages sleeping on 
the borders of brooks. Mountains ever 
succeeded mountains. We were in the 
middle of the Black Forest. 

Ever mountains, and ever forests — 
magnificent forests, old but vigorous. 
The night is clear. I can distinguish the 
species of the trees, especially tall pines, 
with straight, white trunks. Roebucks 
show themselves occasionally at the bor- 
ders of the woods; resting elegantly on 
their slender legs, gracefully turning the 
head, they stand sentinel, vigilantly prick- 
ing their fine ears. The ruins of a 
donjon, at the summit of a bare rock, 
raise sadly their rugged, indented outline. 
Above the forgotten old stones a star 
twinkles peacefully. From a little black 
lake comes, like a mysterious wail, the 
crystalline note of frogs answering each 
other. Other sounds, prolonged and mel- 
ancholy as the tremors of an Eolian harp, 
reach me. We are in the land of legends. 
The same thin vapor touching the earth 
that I had noticed at Schwetzingen ex- 
tends here in all directions. In the val- 
leys, especially, it is most marked. I can 
count five —six—ten distinct shadows 
upon the slopes of the mountains, and 
over the whole vast and monotonous ex- 
tent the moon reigns peacefully. The 
air is light and lively: I feel light myself, 
znd singularly calm. 

“Ellis,” said I, “don’t you love this 
country?” 

“TIT? I love nothing!” 

“What! not even me?” 

“Ah! yes, you,” replied she noncha- 
lantly. 

I thought her arm tightened round me 
with new force. 

“ Onwards! onwards !” cried she, with 
a sort of cold passion. 


XXI. 


A cry, loud and prolonged in rolls, 
sounded unexpectedly over our heads, 
and was at the same time repeated in 
front of us. 

“It is a rear-guard of cranes flying 
north,” said Ellis. “Let us join them, 
shall we?” 

“ Yes, let us fly with the cranes.” 

Thirteen fine, powerful birds, arranged 
in a triangle, advanced rapidly, by rare 
strokes of their vigorous, curved wings. 
Stretching out neck and feet, and pre- 
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forwards with such impetuosity that the 
air whistled around them. It was strange 
at this height, and so far from all living 
creatures, to see this energetic and bold 
life, this irresistible volition. | While 
continuing victoriously to cleave the air, 
without stop or stay, the cranes from time 
to time exchanged cries with their com- 
rade at the apex of the triangle; and 
there was something of gravity and pride, 
of a sentiment of absolute confidence in 
these ringing cries, in this aerial conver- 
sation. “We will fly to the end in spite 
of fatigue,” they seemed to say, encourag- 
ing each other. And it came to my mind 
that in Russia—in the entire world — 


there are few men that resemble these 
birds. 

“ Now we are flying in Russia,” 
Ellis to me. 

This was not the first time I had no- 
aware of my 


said 


ticed that Ellis was 
thoughts. 

“Do you wish to change the route?” 
asked she. 

“ Change? No; I come from Paris. 
Carry me to Petersburg.” 

“ Now?” 

“At once. Only cover me with your 
sleeve for fear of dizziness.” 

Ellis extended her hand ; but before the 
cloud enveloped me I felt upon my lips 
the contact of that blunt goad whose soft 
sting I had already experienced. 


XXII. 


“ ATTENTION!” This prolonged cry 
reached my ears. “ Attenti-on!” was 
returned with desperation from the dis- 
tance. “Attenti-on!” the cry died out 
somewhere at the end of the world. I 
shook myself. A large gilded arrow was 
before my eyes, and I recognized the for- 
tress of Petersburg. 

Pale night of the north! But is it 
night? Is it not rather a wan and sickly 
day? I have never loved the night of 
Petersburg, but this time I was _ al- 
most scared by it. The profile of Ellis 
had completely disappeared, dissolved 
like a morning cloud before a July sun; 
and yet I continued to see distinctly my 
own body awkwardly suspended in the 
air at the height of Alexander’s column. 

Now behold us at Petersburg. This 
is indeed the city: these broad, deserted 
streets, the color of ashes; these houses 
of whitish grey, greyish yellow, and lilac 
grey, covered with worn stucco, with their 
windows sunk in the walls, their crudely 
colored sign-boards, their iron railings 


senting their strong breasts, they rushed |on the steps; the dirty fruit shops, the 
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Greek pediments in plaster, the signs, the 
horse-troughs, the bodies of police. Here 
is the gilded cupola of St. Isaac’s; the 
Bourse where nothing is done, and its 
medley of colors; the granite walls of the 
fortress, and the pavements of broken 
wood. I recognized the boats with car- 
goes of hay and faggots. I again found 
the odors of dust, cabbages, mats, bark, 
stables, the doorkeepers petrified in their 
cloaks, the hackney coachmen sleeping 
curled up on their old droskies. Yes, 
here is indeed our Palmyra of the north. 

All is lighted up and revealed with a 
distinctness that makes the heart sick, and 
all sleeps sadly together in this dull, but 
transparent atmosphere. 

The hectic rose of yestereven’s twilight 
is not yet effaced; it will last till morning 
in this pale and starless sky. It is re- 
flected in long rays on the cloudy surface 
of the Neva, which murmurs as it pushes 
its cold blue waves to the sea. 

“ Letus fly,” said Ellis. 

And without waiting for an answer she 
bore me to the other side of the river, 
above the square of the palace, near the 
foundry. Beneath us I heard footsteps 
and voices. A band of young men, with 
a fatigued air, passed down the street, 
speaking among themselves of a gri- 
settes’ ball. “Sub-lieutenant Stolpakoff 
VII.,” * cried suddenly a sentinel, waking 
with a start, near a heap of rusty cannon- 
balls. A little farther off, at an open 
window, I perceived a young woman ina 
rumpled silk dress, with bare arms, hair 
in a reticle of pearls, and a cigarette in 
her mouth. She was reading a book de- 
votedly. It was a volume from the pen 
of a very modern Juvenal. 

“Fly quickly!” said I to Ellis. 

In an instant the little wood of stunted 
firs and the mossy gardens that surround 
Petersburg had flown beneath us. We 
directed ourselves right south. Sky and 
earth became little by little darker and 
darker. Sickly night, sickly day, sickly 
city — we left all far behind. 


XXIII. 

WE flew more slowly than usual, and 
my eyes could follow the changes that 
showed themselves by degrees in my na-: 
tive land. It was an endless panorama: 
woods, heaths, fields, ravines, rivers, 
widely separated churches and _ villages, 
and then again fields, ravines, rivers. I 
was in an ill-humor, indifferent, bored; 
but if I was bored and vexed, it was not 
because I was flying over Russia. No! 





but this land, the flat extent beneath me, 


all the surface of the world, with its 
fleeting population, mean, choking with 
want, sorrow, sickness, stuck to this mis- 
erable heap of dust — this fragile, creviced 
crust; the excrescences on this grain of 
sand, our planet, whereon has filtered a 
mould by us dignified with the name 
“ vegetable kingdom ; ” these flies of men, 
ten times more despicable than flies, their 
mud dwellings, the little vestiges of their 
miserable and monotonous quarrels, their 
ridiculous fights against the immutable 
and the inevitable —ah ! how odious it 
all was to me. My heart rebelled, and I 
could no longer contemplate a picture so 
insignificant, a caricature so trivial. I 
was bored—worse than bored. I no 
longer felt even pity for my fellows; all 
my feelings merged into one that I dare 
hardly avow — disgust, and what is worse, 
disgust for myself. 

“Stop!” murmured Ellis, “or I can 
carry you no longer: you get heavy.” 

“ Home!” said I to her in a tone I 
should have used to my coachman towards 
four in the morning, coming from a 
dinner with one of my Moscow friends, 
after having talked of the future of Russia 
and of what should really be understood 
by “ communistic principles.” 

“Home !” said I to her, and closed my 
eyes. 


XXIV. 


I soonreopenedthem. Ellis embraced 
me in a strange manner; she almost 
pushed me. I looked at her and all my 
blood froze. Any one that has seen a 
human face express, unexpectedly and 
without apparent cause, the most living 
fear, will understand my feeling. Fear, 
the most poignant terror, contracted and 
distorted the features of Ellis. I never 
saw anything like it on a living face. 
An inanimate phantom, a superhuman 
creature, a shadow, and this unheard-of 
fright. “Ellis! what is the matter?” 
demanded I. 

“She! it is she! ” responded Ellis with 
effort. “It is she!” 

“She! Who?” 

“ Don’t name her, don’t,” stammered 
she hurriedly. “We must fly. All is 
over, and forever. Look, there she is!” 

I turned my eyes in the direction of her 
trembling hand and perceived something 
—a something truly frightful. This 
something was still more frightful that it 
had no definite form. It was a heavy, 


.* In the Russian army, officers of the same name are 
distinguished by a number. 
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dark mass, of a yellowish black, spotted 
like the belly of a lizard. It stretched 
itself slowly over the earth like a reptile, 
with enormous movements, now up, now 
down — large and regular balancings like 
the beating of the wings of a bird of prey 
preparing to seize its quarry. At times it 
came to earth by hideous leaps as a spider 
springs on a fly caught inits toils. “ What 
are you, frightful mass?” Atits approach 
—I saw it and felt it— everything was 
seized with torpor, everything in disso- 
lution. A venomous, pestiferous chill 
spread around, and at the sensation of 
this chill the heart revolted, the eyes 
ceased to see, the hair stood on end. It 
was a moving force, insurmountable, not 
to be arrested, which formless, sightless, 
thoughtless, sees all and knows all; as 
eager as a bird of prey to seize its victim, 
cunning as a serpent, and like a serpent 
licking and killing its prey with its icy 
sting. 

“ Ellis! Ellis!” cried I, shuddering, 
“it is death! it is death!” 

The plaintive sound that I had already 
heard came from the lips of Ellis, but this 
time with more of the accent of human 
despair. We hurried our flight, which 
became disordered. Round and round 
Ellis rose and plunged in the air, turning 
incessantly, and changing direction like a 
wounded partridge that seeks to lure the 
dogs from its nest. And inthe mean time 
from this horrible mass long feelers 
detached themselves, lank and hideous 
like those of a polyp, lengthening in 
pursuit, and stretching towards us a 
species of claws. A gigantic spectre 
mounted on a pale horse suddenly ap- 
peared in the heaven. Ellis redoubled 
her desperate efforts. ‘ She has seen! 
It is done, I am lost!” cried she, in a 
voice broken with sobs. “Alas! unhap- 
py! I might have — life would have been 
for me —and now — annihilated ! annihi- 
lated!” Hearing these last words hardly 
articulated, I lost consciousness. 


XXV. 


WHEN I came to myself I was stretched 
on my back on the grass, and in all my 
limbs I felt a dull pain, such as follows a 
violent fall. Day was breaking, and 
objects were already distinct. At some 
distance from me a road bordered with 
small willows passed by a birch wood. 
This place was known to me. I began to 
recollect all the events of the night, and 
shivered in thinking of the horrible vision 
that had presented itself to my eyes. 
“ But why ?” said 1 to myself, “why was 
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Ellis so terrified? must she, she also, 
submit to his rule? Perhaps she is not 
immortal, perhaps she is predestined to 
destruction — to annihilation. How is it 
possible?” 

I heard a faint sigh near me, and turned 
my head. At two paces from me, lay, 
stretched motionless on the grass, a 
young woman dressed in a long, white 
robe. Her long hair was loose, and one 
of her shoulders bare. Her left hand was 
behind her head, the other reposed on her 
breast; her eyes were closed, and on her 
lips I perceived a slight red foam. Was 
this Ellis? But Ellis was a phantom, and 
before me was a woman of flesh and blood. 
I drew myself towards her and, bending 
over her face, said, “ Ellis, is it you?” 
Immediately, with a slow tremor, her 
eyelids opened, and her great black eyes 
fixed upon me. I was as if pierced 
through, absorbed with her regard, and at 
almost the same moment to my lips clung 
warm, soft, other lips, but with the odor 
of blood. I felt her burning bosom on 
mine, while her arms were clasped to- 
gether around me. “Good-bye! good- 
bye! forever!” said she with a dying 
voice. And all disappeared. I rose tot- 


tering like a drunken man, and searched 


a long time around, every now and 
then passing my hands over my face. 
At last I found myself on the road to 
N , about a mile from my home. 
The sun was risen when I reached my 
chamber. The following night I awaited, 
and I confess not without terror, the 
appearance of my phantom, but it never 
came again. One night I went under the 
old oak, but saw nothing extraordinary. 
I hardly regret these strange interviews. 
I have meditated much on my adventure. 
I feel sure that science cannot explain it, 
and that legends and traditions report 
nothing similar. Who was Ellis? A 
vision, a soul in pain, an evil spirit, a 
vampire? It often seemed to me that 
Ellis was a woman I had known formerly. 
I made immense efforts to recall where 
I had seen her — once —to-day, at this 
moment I remember — where? No! all 
confounds itself in my memory as in a 
dream. Yes, I have for long reflected 
upon it, and what will surprise no one, I 
am no further advanced in it. I can’t 
decide to consult my friends, for fear of 
passing for a madman. At last I have 
decided to think no more about it, and 
indeed I have many other things to think 
of. On one hand has come the emanci- 
pation of the serfs, with the disposal of 
estates ; on the other, my health is seri- 
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ously altered. I suffer in the chest; I 
have wakefulness and a dry cough. I 
_ have got much thinner, my face is pale as 
death. The doctor says that my blood 
is impoverished, calls my. sickness an 
anzmia, and orders Gastein. My steward 
swears that without me he will not know 
how to settle with the peasants. Faith! 
let them settle with themselves. 

But what mean certain sounds, perfect- 
ly distinct and clear, as from a harmonica, 
that I hear whenever one speaks before 
me of the death of anybody? They be- 
come stronger and stronger, louder and 
louder. And why this doleful shiver at 
the sole thought of annihilation ? 


From Fraser’s Magazine. 
WORDSWORTH. 


IT is to be hoped that the well-chosen 
selection of Wordsworth’s poems which 
has been edited by Mr. Arnold may do 
something to extend the knowledge of his 
characteristic excellences. Wordsworth’s 
poetry, indeed, can never become popu- 
Jar. Itis like a pure fountain of living 
water, hidden away from the trodden paths 
of literature. To those who seek in po- 
etry only the idealized echo of common 
passions, it must always appear cold and 
tasteless. It courts us with none of the 
usual subsidiary charms and illusions of 
verse ; and it requires, at first, something 
like a moral effort ere we can put our- 
selves into the temper for enjoying it; 
“We must love it, ere to us it will seem 
worthy of our love.” It requires us, in a 
sense, to become as little children, to di- 
vest ourselves of all artificial associations 
and secondary interests, of all that hides 
the essentials of humanity, and to enter a 
region where everything is estimated at 
the price which it has for the simplest and 
most universal human affections. On 
the other hand, to those who can bear the 
shock of this reversal of the usual stand- 
ards of judgment, and can overcome the 
first recoil of the “ natural man ” from the 
outward sternness and plainness of 
Wordsworth, and the feeling of incon- 
gruity, or even absurdity, which is occa- 
sionally produced by his insensibility or 
indifference to ordinary associations, his 
poetry will be a source of that highest 
poetic pleasure which accompanies a 
deeper sense of the harmony of the world, 
and the soul of man. It will be a kind of 
religious retreat from the jarring and in- 
consistency of things, in which they can 





renew their faith in the ultimate coinci- 
dence of “truth and poetry.” 
Wordsworth cannot be made popular. 
But one thing more might be done to give 
fair play to his “elective affinities,” and 
to. remove the increasing difficulties of 
understanding him, which time brings 
with it; his poems might be re-arranged 
in chronological order, and each of them 
might be accompanied with an explana- 
tion of the circumstances of its composi- 
tion. Wordsworth is a poet, whose 
poetry gathers closely about his life, and 
cannot in many cases be fully appreciated 
except by those who carry in their minds 
some picture of the occasions when it 
was produced. From this point of view 
the present arrangement of the poems is 
altogether misleading and artificial — de- 
pending mainly on some psychological 
view of the relations of the different fac- 
ulties, fancy, imagination, the affections, 
etc., — a view which is not very distinct, 
and which, at best, is foreign to the real 
interest of poetry. Nor would Mr. Ar- 
nold’s arrangement of the poems as bal- 
lad, lyric, elegiac, etc., be much of an 
improvement as applied to the whole of 
the poems — however fitting it may be for 
a selection. The reader of poetry does 
not want illustrations either of abstract 
psychology or of the philosophy of art; 
the only thing he need care for — beyond 
the individual poems themselves — is the 
connection they have as different expres- 
sions of the same poetic spirit. And this 
— inthe case of Wordsworth at least — 
he must care for, if he would fully under- 
stand their meaning. Any one who will 
take the trouble to read the poems in the 
order in which they are mentioned in the 
“ Life of Wordsworth,” and with the ex- 
planations there given, will at once feel 
this. _Wordsworth’s biographer truly 
says, that “the poems, to be studied 


profitably, should be read _ chronologi-° 


»” 


cally;” and Professor Knight, in his 
interesting volume on “ The English Lake 
District as Interpreted in the Poems of 
Wordsworth” (preface, p. 21), has urged 
the necessity of an edition such as we 
have described. We hope that, before 
long, Professor Knight, or some one 
equally competent, if such can be found, 
may be induced to undertake the labor of 
such an edition. In that case, all that is 
possible will have been done to remove 
outward hindrances to the appreciation of 
Wordsworth, and it may safely be left to 
time, to raise to his proper place a poet 
whose fame depends so little upon tem- 
porary or accidental attractions, and so 
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much upon the deepest and most perma- | “If the time should ever come, when what 


nent sources of human emotion. 
If thou, indeed, derive thy light from heaven, 


is called science, thus familiarized to 
man, should be ready to put on a form of 


Then, to the measure of that keaven-born light, flesh and blood, the poet will lend his 


Shine, poet, in thy place, and be content ! 


Wordsworth was a poet who took his 


vocation in earnest. He rejected as in 


sincere “ poetic diction” the old invoca- 
tions of the Muse; but no poet ever had 


divine spirit to aid the transfiguration.” 
Wordsworth thus makes poetry the coun- 
terpart and coadjutor of philosophy, in so 
-| far as it is the business of philosophy, by 

a last synthesis, to bring the manifold 
truths of science into unity with each 


a deeper sense of being a “ dedicated | other, and with the mind of man. 


spirit,” a wvates sacer, whose inspiration 


There are many critics at the present 


did not come from himself. He was for ye who tell us that such a view of the 
omc 


himself prophet as well as poet, one whose 


e of the poet is altogether erroneous, 


vocation was not merely to please men, |and that poetry has nothing to do with 


but to teach them with what they should 


the teaching of truth, or with truth in any 


be pleased. “ Every great poet,” he says,|shape. Some go so far as to say, that 


“is a teacher. I wish to be considered 


what we have to regard in a poet is not 


either as a teacher, or as nothing.” | what he has said, but simply how he has 


When thercritics of his day reminded him | said it. 


It is probably by way of protest 


that the end of verse is to produce pleas-| against such a doctrine, that Mr. Arnold 
ure, he answered that an original poet | has allowed himself to say that “ poetry 
has to create the taste by which he can be |is essentially a criticism of life;” which 
enjoyed. “Of genius in the fine arts the | it is, in the same sense in which there és 
only infallible sign is the widening of the | “a moral shut in the blossom of a rose,” 


sphere of human sensibility ; ” “‘ Genius is 


the introduction of a new element into the 


intellectual universe.” And he met the 


or in which a good man may be said to be 
a living criticism upon a bad one. For it 
cannot be dénied that, in poetry, the form 


neglect and ridicule, with which for many |is the first thing. //¢s function is pure 
years his poetry was treated, with an un-/ expression for its own sake, and the con- 
shaken faith that it was founded upon the | sideration of what is expressed must be 
truth of nature, and that it could not but}secondary. The Muses would undoubt- 


find or make its audience. Nor did this 


edly prefer a good bacchanalian song to 


conviction relate only to form of expres-| Zachary Boyd’s metrical version of the 


sion, but also to the content or matter 
expressed; indeed the one could not be 
separated from the other. Wordsworth 
believed that he had a fresh and hitherto 
unexpressed view of man and his relations 
to the world to communicate, although he 
recognized that it is not the function of 
the poet to deal with truth directly, but 
only as it can find sensuous expression in 
beauty, and be made part of the emotional 
life otf man. “The man of science seeks 
truth as a remote and unknown benefac- 
tor, he cherishes it and loves it in his 
solitude : the poet, singing a song in which 
all human beings join with him, rejoices 
in the presence of truth as our visible 
friend and hourly companion. Poetry is 
the breath and finer spirit of all knowl- 
edge: it is the impassioned expression 
which is on the countenance of all sci- 
ence.” Wherever, in fact, science ceases 
to be a merely external thing; wherever 
its isolated truths are brought together in 
relation to humanity, and are thus made 
part of our immediate consciousness of 
ourselves, they become, in Wordsworth’s 
view, capable of poetic treatment. “ Po- 
etry is the first and last of all knowledge.” 





Bible. Yet, after all, we cannot reckon it 
a great poetic advancement to write the 
best possible drinking-song. Perfect, or 
relatively perfect, expression being given, 
we must ask what is expressed, and we 
cannot give the name of sacred poet to 
the “idle singer of an empty day,” but 
—_ to him who can express the deepest 
and widest interests of human life; nay, 
only to him who is in sympathy with the 
progressive movement of mankind, and 
who can reveal to us new sources of 
thought and feeling that have not before 
been touched. The only poetry that, in 
the long run, “humanity will not willingly 
let die,” is that which contains not mere 
variations on the old themes, but “things 
unattempted yet in prose or rhyme.” 
Now Wordsworth can stand this test as 
well as any poet who ever lived. There 
is no poet who is more distinctly unique 
and of his own kind, no poet the annihi- 
lation of whose works would more obvi- 
ously deprive us of a definite and original 
vein of thought and sentiment. And 
there is no poet, below the great master- 
lights of poetry, Homer, Shakespeare, 
Dante, and Goethe, whose work is so 
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independent of theirs. Out of Goethe 
one might carve the materials for most of 
the modern poets of the second rank; 
but neither out of Goethe nor any one 
else could one carve the materials for 
Wordsworth. And when Wordsworth is 
at his best, he stands quite on the level 
of the very highest. 

After saying so much, we are bound to 
add that Wordsworth is often not at his 
best —that there is a defect in his utter- 
ance whichdistinctly separates him from 
the greatest poets, and which at times 
depresses him below even the second 
rank. His inspiration is lacking in con- 
tinuity, and he is apparently unable to 
distinguish when he is inspired and when 
he is not. He feeds us at one time with 
angel’s food, with “star-fire and immor- 
tal tears,” and at another time with the 
homeliest bread and butter of moral com- 
monplace. Such poems as “The Star- 

azers,” or the sonnet written “near 

over,” show the abruptness with which 
he falls and rises, from prose to poetry, 
from poetry to prose, Sometimes we are 
tempted to think that he struck off a few 
lines in the first heat of vision, and after- 
wards coolly filled in the rest when the 
vision had departed. Such shocks of 
transition we do not often meet with even 
in second-rate poets; for, when poetic 
inspiration fails, they generally have rhe- 
torical resources to help them over the 
difficulty. But Wordsworth is almost 
entirely free from rhetoric: he has no 
callida junctura to disguise the union of 
the products of pure imagination with 
less valuable materials. His poetry is 
sometimes like a geological stratum, 
which has been partially transformed by 
fire, but in which unchanged masses of 
sand and pebbles are embedded. The 
baldest matter of fact, and the barest 
moral commonplace, are, throughout “ The 
Excursion” and “The Prelude,” put 
side by side with “thoughts that breathe 
and words that burn.” But even this 
defect of Wordsworth seems to have a 
counterbalancing advantage. Just be- 
cause he makes no artificial effort to raise 
himself above the level of prose, but 
only lets himself be raised by the swell- 
ing tide of inspiration, there is a genu- 
ineness, an authentic stamp of poetic 
insight on his best work which cannot be 
mistaken. One proof of this is that, 
however often repeated, his utterances 
never seem to become hackneyed. There 
is nothing unreal or rhetorical in them to 
spoil; and gold, wien it is quite pure, 
will not rust. And this is the more re- 


markable that a tone of majesty so often 
prevails in his best passages; for majesty 
is of all tones that in which an element 
of artificiality or false sentiment most 
easily betrays itself. The reason seems 
to be that Wordsworth always writes (as 
he tells us the poet should always write) 
“with his eye on the object.” Unfortu- 
nately it is sometimes the eye of the mere 
observer which isolates the object ob- 
served from all others, not always the eye 
of the poet which finds the whole in ev- 
ery part, and, so to speak, dissolves the 
immediate perception of separate facts in 
the unity of one animating idea. Hence 
the conscientious exactness and faithful- 
ness which kills everything like rhetoric, 
sometimes also checks and kills the move- 
ment of poetic imagination. Thus—to 
take an example from the first passage 
that presents itself —in the beginning of 
the dedication to the “Sonnets on the 
River Duddon” we find the following 
verse : — 


The minstrels played their Christmas tune 
To-night beneath my cottage eaves: 
While, smitten by a lofty moon, 
The circling laurels, thick with leaves, 
Gave back a rich and dazzling sheen 
That overpowered their natural green. 


In the last line the resolute exactness of 
Wordsworth is no doubt seen, but the 
very carefulness with which he describes 
the appearance before him seems to take 
us away from the “synthetic mood” of 
poetry, in which the living spirit of the 
whole must overpower and subordinate 
the distinct appreciation of the details. 
Yet again — for the defects of genius are 
strangely bound up with its qualities — 
this frosaic exactness has for its counter- 
part what we may call a foctic exactness 
of mind; a simple and direct grasp of the 
truth which gives to Wordsworth’s treat- 
ment of the most subtle and evanescent 
of spiritual influences, something of the 
precision of a scientific definition. He 
writes with his eye always on the object, 
and he describes what he sees “in worlds 
to which the heaven of heavens is a veil,” 
with the same firmness of touch which he 
uses in dealing with “some simpler mat- 
ter of to-day.” 

The confusion just indicated between 
two kinds of truth —the truth of poetic 
imagination, and the truth of simple obser- 
vation — seems to underlie Wordsworth’s 
wsthetic heresy—that poetry is not dis- 
tinct in kind from prose, and that “ the lan- 
guage of real life,” as he calls it, when puri- 





fied from degrading or conventional ele- 




















ments, is at once adapted for poetic uses. 
Wordsworth’s determination to get rid of 
the meaningless “ poetic diction,” then in 
fashion, and to seek the poetic in the nat- 
ural, makes him forget the immense dis- 
tinction between the utterance which is 
an end in itself and the utterance which 
is a means to an end. As philosophers 
have said that the “real is the rational,” 
so a poet may be allowed to declare that 
the “real is the poetic;” but this must 
not be understood to mean that the world, 
as it is to mere common sense and the 
ordinary understanding, is in itself poetic, 
but only that there is nothing in the world 
which cannot become poetic, if it is seen 
sub specie eternitatis, under the “light 
that never was on land or sea.” But 
though Wordsworth sees that “ the conse- 
cration and the poet’s dream ” are needful 
ere the world can be what it is to the 
imaginative insight of the poet ; yet often, 
both in practice and theory, he encour- 
ages the idea that there is no vital distinc- 
tion between the prosaic and the poetic 
view of the world, and therefore between 
the modes of language in which each has 
to be expressed. 

We cannot, however, fully appreciate 
the strength and the weakness of Words- 
worth, without looking beyond these for- 
mal considerations, and asking what are 
the main ideas by which he is guided and 
inspired, or, in other words, what is the 
content of his poetry. Wordsworth would 
probably have been willing to accept it 
as a fair description of his work that he 
had brought poetry back to nature. But 
this only suggests another question — 
what did Wordsworth mean by nature ? 
The generation to which he spoke was 
one to which the lesson “ Return to na- 
ture ” was preached by many voices, and 
with many shades of meaning. Indeed it 
might be said without much exaggeration 
that the whole labor of that generation, 
speculative and practical, was an effort to 
discover the true interpretation of that 
old maxim of the moralists. The bound- 
less hope of the regeneration of man, of 
the liberation of his “nature” from the 
powers that oppressed it, aid prevented 
its manifestation, which was expressed in 
different ways by Rousseau and by the 
Encyclopedist, found an echo in all civil- 
ized countries. And almost every youth 
who afterwards showed anything of the 
power of genius was swept away by the 
new enthusiasm of humanity that at- 
tended the first stages of the French 
Revolution. 
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Before them shone a glorious world, 
Fresh as a banner bright unfurled 
To music suddenly. 


Bliss was it in that dawn to be alive, 
But to be young was very heaven. 


To such spirits the Revolution in its 
first dawn appeared to promise the abso- 
lute liberation of man from the yoke of 
custom and tradition, and to put the high- 
est social good within his immediate 
grasp. They felt as men awaking from a 
charmed sleep, and the evils of the past 
were in their eyes like the creations of a 
troubled dream, which the daylight must 
forever banish. It seemed to them for 
the time that the hindrances to human 
happiness were merely external, and that 
with the removal of a few corrupt institu- 
tions the social .ideal could be at once 
realized. “ Nature” was that sound ker- 
nel, that basis of truth and goodness in 
humanity, which would be reached at once 
by simply removing a few husks and 
excrescences which had overlaid and con- 
cealed it. 

Of those who felt the contagion of the 
enthusiasm of hope which prevailed in 
France in the dawn of the Revolution, no 
one was more deeply influenced by it than 
Wordsworth, for it appealed to thoughts 
and feelings which had been growing 
strong in him through all his earlier edu- 
cation among the Cumberland hills. It 
made him conscious of himself and of 
his vocation. Wordsworth, indeed, was 
never, so far as we know, a worshipper of 
Rousseau.* Indeed he never was one 
who learned much directly from books; 
his reluctance to reading was at all times 
great, and in later years grew into posi- 
tive aversion. But he was singularly 
responsive to the influences of outward 
nature, and also, at least during his youth 
and early manhood, he was deeply moved 
by the spirit of the times in which he 
lived. As he paints himself in “ The Pre- 
lude,” we see that the one strong power 
that moulded his early life was the “ dear 
native region;” and he refers but doubt- 
fully and coldly to any other teacher. 
The simple, almost rustic freedom of the 
life which he then lived in the hills of 
Cumberland took so strong a hold upon 
him that he never cared for any other. 
He had Rosuseau’s distaste for what 
seemed to him the luxurious and artificial 
life of cities. 


* He quotes Rousseau only once, I think, in the 
** Epistle to the Bishop of Llandaff.”’ 
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The services of artificial life, 
And manners finely wrought, the delicate race 
Of colors lurking, gleaming, up and down, 
Through that state arras woven with silk and 
gold, 
. « » I neither knew nor cared for. 


Every high and pure feeling in him was, 
as he tells us, associated with the life of 
shepherds. 


Love had he found in huts where poor men lie, 
His daily teachers had been woods and rills, 
The silence that is in the starry sky, 
The sleep that is among the lonely hills. 


The only effect of his stay at the Uni- 
versity of Cambridge seems to have been 
to drive him back upon himself, and to 
make him feel that he “ was not for that 
hour, nor for that place.” In “ The Pre- 
lude ” his almost comic apologies for his 
neglect of the studies of the university 
are mingled with doubts whether it would 
have been for his advantage to have at- 
tended tothem. And before the natural 
term of college life was reached he had 
defied the censure of his friends, and 
escaped with a chosen companion for a 
long walking-tour in France, Italy, and 
Switzerland, which supplied the subject 
for his earliest published poem, the “ De- 
scriptive Sketches.” But the joy of 
France, then in the first enthusiasm of 
liberty, took hold upon him, and he re- 
turned to that country to watch for more 
than a year the course of the Revolution 
—of which, indeed, he was in some dan- 

er of becoming a victim if he had not 

een recalled to England by his friends. 
The deep despondency, and almost de- 
spair, into which he was thrown by the 
events of the Reign of Terror, and still 
more by England’s declaration of war 
against the French republic, are pictured 
in his autobiographical poem, and also 
in his account of “the Solitary,” in 
“The Excursion.” ay | in the Isle of 
Wight, he tells us how his heart sank 
within him as he listened every evening 
to the cannon of the English fleet; he 
even confesses that he rejoiced in every 
defeat or disaster of the English armies, 
and that he only became reconciled to the 
war with France when France seemed to 
become a weapon of the ambition of Na- 
poleon. After the French attack upon 
Switzerland, however, his sympathies 
changed, and even began to run with 
vehemence in another direction. France 
was now to him the great oppressor of 
the world; and in some of his noblest 
verse he greeted every appearance of 
national resistance to the conqueror, In 





the remarkable pamphlet which he wrote 
against the Convention of Cintra, he de- 
nounced that convention as showing on 
the part of the English generals an utter 
disregard of the moral forces arrayed 
against Napoleon. And in his fine son- 
nets “On National Liberty and Inde- 
pendence” he expresses his conviction 
that these forces are everything. ‘The 
power of armies is a visible thing, formal 
and circumscribed in time and space,” 
and it cannot conquer the “subtle ele- 
ment,” the irrepressible force of national 
life, which “ rises like water.” 


Winds blow and waters roll, 
Strength to the brave, and power and deity, 
Yet in themselves are nothing. 


Wordsworth’s political changes have 
been the subject of considerable com- 
ment. And it is true that in the some- 
what narrow conservatism of his age we 
almost lose sight of the young enthusiast 
who rejoiced in the name of republican. 
His later hostility to France he could, 
indeed, justify by saying that the same 
principles which led him to sympathize 
with the French when they were defend- 
ing their liberties, made him turn against 
them when they became the enemies of 
national liberty in other countries. Yet 
this alone will scarcely carry us over the 
gulf that separates the disciple of Rous- 
seau, who wrote the “Epistle to the 
Bishop of Llandaff” and the “ Descrip- 
tive Sketches,” from the panegyrist of 
Laud and Charles the First, who wrote 
the “ Sonnets on Ecclesiastical History.” 
The truth is, that Wordsworth’s antago- 
nism to the abstractions of revolutionary 
theory carried him ultimately, as it carried 
many at that time, dangerously near to 
the opposite extreme. Besides, we must 
not expect too much of any human life; 
and the flow of Wordsworth’s inspiration 
began about the year 1816 to give place 
to the inevitable ebb. The struggle was 
over, and a repose, which was partly the 
repose of age, stole upon his mind. 
With a few notable exceptions, the prod- 
ucts of his genius after this period are 
the imperfect echoes of the old music; 
or, as in the case of the “Sonnets on 
Ecclesiastical History,” they are a kind 
of poetical exercises, which are rather a 
burden than an addition to his earlier 
works. It would be one of the advan- 
tages of a chronological arrangement of 
the poems that it would separate this 
feebler “aftermath” from the first rich 
harvest of the muse. 

Leaving out of account this tribute to 
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human weakness, however, there is a 
sense in which we may truly say that 
Wordsworth was faithful to the end to 
the principles of his youth; or that the 
change through which he passed was only 
the change of a true development, the 
change of the acorn into the oak. What 
made him in his youth so strong a parti- 
san of the Revolution was his faith in 
man, and his indifference to all the exter- 
nal differences of rank and circumstance; 
and he was a believer to the last in this 
primitive gospel of liberty, equality, and 
fraternity. The apparent failure of the 
French Revolution, the gathering tragedy 
of the Reign of Terror, came to him, 
indeed, not merely as a painful shock of 
surprise and disappointment, but as a 
deadly blow at his faith in good and his 
hopes for humanity. The way in which 
such a blow is met is a fair gauge of 
moral strength. To the majority of the 
enthusiasts of the time the disappoint- 
ments of France brought nothing but the 
feeling that they had been the victims of 
an illusion ; nothing but a lesson of scep- 
tical moderation and a loss of faith in 
spiritual forces. There were others — 
and their successors still remain — who 
were unable either to give up their pas- 


sionate hope for humanity or to change its 
form, and who persisted in repeating with 
increased vehemence the creed which des- 
tiny had weighed in the balance and found 


wanting. But in minds really creative 
and original, the disappointment gave 
occasion neither to despair nor to vio- 
lence, but became a critical turning-point 
of thought, leading them to ask how the 
belief in man which they could not sur- 
render, was to be reconciled with the fail- 
ure of their immediate expectations. 
For such minds, the ideas of “ nature ” 
and “liberty” —the ideas of the Revolu- 
tion—did not become unmeaning, but 
received a new interpretation, in which 
they were purified, as by fire, from the 
base alloy with which they had been min- 
gled. An idea, like a seed, “cannot be 
quickened unless it die,” and only those, 
who could keep the faith of the Revolution 
unquenched through its seeming failure, 
were capable of finding out the truth 
which underlay that faith and gave it its 
power. 

Now, among the men of genius who 
sought thus to re-interpret the ideas of 
the time, the name of Wordsworth de- 
serves a high place. If we contrast him 
with some of the greatest poetic voices 
of his generation, with Shelley or Byron, 
We see that while they on the whole be- 
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long to the Revolution, Wordsworth be- 
longs to the reconstruction. That storm 
discontent with self and the world, whic 
utters itself in every poem of Byron, 
contains little that had not been expressed 
with greater force’ by Rousseau, unless 
it be that Rousseau speaks the voice of 
hope, and Byron that of disappointment, 
if not of despair. The somewhat shrill, 
but pure and penetrating, melody of 
Shelley’s song seems to be far removed 
from the sentimentalism of Rousseau; 
but the essential purport of it, after all, 
is the deification of pure impulse. What 
is there in the “ Prometheus Unbound,” 
“The Revolt of Islam,” and many other 
of Shelley’s poems but the half-angelic, 
half-childish reiteration of the doctrine 
that all evil is caused by “ tyrants,” 
and that the one cure for all the ills 
that flesh is heir to is to get rid of the 
policeman? On the other hand, Words- 
worth’s poetry is in its essence original 
and creative; it carries us into a new in- 
tellectual region in which the ideas of the 
Revolution have not perished, but have, 
as it were, risen again in a better form. 
Of course, this does not at once settle the 
comparative value of Wordsworth’s poetic 
achievements ; for the content of poetry 
is nothing without the form. But, on the 
other hand, it may be equally said that 
the form is little without the content ; and 
in the gift of creative insight, which makes 
him the poet of the future rather than of 
the past, Wordsworth stands beyond 
every poet of his day, except Goethe. 
And if he is without Goethe’s wide culture 
and sympathy with all the elements of 
social and intellectual progress, he is, as 
unmistakably as Goethe himself, the rep- 
resentative of new spiritual forces — of 
thoughts and feelings which had never 
found poetic expression until Wordsworth 
expressed them. 

That this is true, and that Wordsworth 
is a poet with whom the principles of the 
Revolution acquire a new and higher 
meaning, may be seen more clearly by a 
comparison of the leading ideas of his 
poetry with those of Rousseau. .Rous- 
seau, like Wordsworth, was the prophet of 
nature, as opposed to everything that is 
arbitrary and conventional. And this 
general contrast had with him three differ- 
ent though closely related meanings. In 
the first place, Rousseau called attention 
to certain harmonies between the outward 
world and the soul of man, which till his 
time had passed almost unobserved. He 
found outward nature to be most human 
in its meaning, just where it had been 
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hitherto regarded as most inhuman. Not 
the garden or the meadow, but the 
“sounding cataract, the tall rock, the 
mountain, and the deep and gloomy 
wood,” were his chosen haunts. He 
reconciled man to the world, and taught 
him to find rest and refreshment for the 
weary spirit in the wild freedom of na- 
ture, and in presence of those awful man- 
ifestations of her power which had hith- 
erto been considered most alien and 
unfriendly to humanity. And in this way 
he opened up sources of emotional expe- 
rience, springs of poetry and imaginative 
delight, which had scarcely been touched 
by any writer before his time. Again, in 
the second place, Rousseau meant by a 
return to nature, an assertion of the su- 
preme importance of the primary bonds 
of human affection, and in connection 
therewith, of the dignity of the humblest 
forms of human labor, and especially of 
the pastoral and agricultural life. A sim- 
ple rustic existence, in which the charities 
of the family are little disturbed by the 
ambitions and rivalries of civilization, 
seemed to him to be the ideal of what is 
healthful for man, morally and intellectu- 
ally. Hence his denunciations of luxury, 
and his fanatical attack on the arts and 


sciences, as corrupting the simplicity of 
human life —extravagances which re- 
ceived a color of excuse from the fact that 
they were addressed to a society in which 
the weapons of civilization had been often 
turned against the first principles of so- 


cial morality. Lastly, Rousseau meant by 
a return to nature, a return by each man 
upon himself, an awakening in him of a 
consciousness of his capacities, his 
rights, and his duties. The individual 
man was to him, not merely a part in a 
great social whole, but a whole in himself 
—a being not to be subjected to any ez- 
ternal authority, to any authority except 
the raison commune which “lighteth 
every man that cometh into the world.” 
In this sense the teaching of Rousseau 
was only a last development of the princi- 
ple of the Reformation — that no author- 
ity cag claim man’s belief or homage, 
except the God who speaks within him. 
Unfortunately the doctrine was formu- 
lated by Rousseau in such a way as to 
sever the individual from that general 
social life of humanity, through which all 
spiritual culture must come to him; and 
thus the vindication of freedom changed, 
in his hands, into a declamation against 
civilization, and an apotheosis of the “ no- 
ble savage.” 

Now it may be shown that almost all 
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Wordsworth’s most powerful and charac- 
teristic utterances grew out of one or 
other of these three lessons of Rousseau 
— though, at the same time, not one of 
them is simply echoed, but all are trans- 
formed in the light of a purer, if not a 
greater, genius. Wordsworth is Rous- 
seau moralized, Christianized, and, as it 
were, transfigured by the light of im- 
agination. The one-sidedness of the 
revolutionary ideas may not be always 
completely transcended; but a deeper 
spiritual feeling, and a finer poetic in- 
sight, has done much to discover the 
essential truth of the gospel of nature 
and freedom, and to separate it from the 
baser elements, with which in Rousseau 
it was mingled. 

1. The love of the wilder and grander 
aspects of natural beauty, of mountain 
and woodland untouched if the hand of 
man, is the first element of Wordsworth’s 
poetry. No one has expressed more fully 
the power of wild nature to elevate and 
refresh the soul of man, to stir within 
him new sympathies, which are deeply 
seated, and, perhaps, for that very reason 
were long hidden from the ordinary con- 
sciousness. His first gift as a poet, the 
natural basis of his genius, was an intense 
organic sensibility to the immediate beau- 
ties of sight or sound, which showed 
itself even in his earliest years. “ Yes,” 
he says, — 

Yes, I remember when the changeful earth 
And twice five summers on my mind had 
stamped 
The features of the moving year, even then 
I held unconscious intercourse with beauty 
Old as creation, drinking in a pure 
Organic pleasure from the silver wreaths 
Of curling mist, or from the level plain 
Of waters, colored by impending clouds. 
(Vol. v. 176.) 

While in his boyhood, he had already 
noticed “the infinite variety of natural 
appearances which had not been men- 
tioned by the poets, so far as I was 
acquainted with them.” This natural 
sensibility of his was, as it were, the 
crystallizing centre round which his 
poetry grew; but it is seldom that in his 
verse he is content simply to picture the 
objects before him. His most common 
method is to make the immediate object 
the starting-point of a meditative thought 
which hovers between the outward and 
the inward, and uses each alternately to 
interpret the other. His great theme, as 
he tells us, is the “ wedding” of the intel- 
lect of man “to this goodly universe, in 
love and holy passion.” And somehow 
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the slow, ruminative movement, with 
which he seeks out the correspondences 
and harmonies of nature and spirit, does 
not prove inconsistent with the sensuous 
fervor of poetry. The poems on “ Mat- 
thew,” or the “Ode to Lycoris,” show 
how Wordsworth can make meditation 
musical, without any heightening of its 
natural tones. Perhaps, however, his 
greatest successes, those in which he 
reaches the height of absolute vision, are 
to be found in certain passages in which, 
by a single stroke, he breaks down the 
wall between outward and inward, so that 
“finding” and “creating” seem to be 
only different aspects of the same thing. 
One familiar instance of those sudden 
and certain intuitions by which Words- 
worth not seldom dissipates the veil of 
sense, and brings us into unity with na- 
ture, may be given, —the passage about 
the boy on Windermere, who 
Blew mimic hootings to the silent owls 
That they might answer him; and they would 
shout 
Across the watery vale and shout again 
Responsive to his call, with quivering peals 
And a, halloos, and screams and echoes 
lou 
Redoubled and redoubled ; concourse wild 
Of jocund din. And when there came a pause 
Of silence, such as baffled his best skill, 
Then sometimes in that sileneg, while he hung 
Loitering, a gentle shock of mild surprise 
fas carried far into his heart the voice 
Of mountain torrents ; or the visible scene 
Would enter unawares into his mind, 
With all its solemn imagery, its rocks, 
Its woods, and that uncertain heaven received 
Into the bosom of the steady lake. 


Such passages — and many more remark- 
able might be quoted —cannot be read 
without a “ gentle shock of mild surprise” 
at the coincidence or correspondence of 
inward and outward, as at the sudden ap- 
pearance of a friend’s face under a strange 
disguise. By such electric strokes, even 
more than by the direct expression of his 
poetic creed, though that also is not want- 
ing, Wordsworth makes us feel that it is 
one spirit that speaks in man and nature, 
and that, therefore, the poet’s vision is no 
mere playing with metaphors, but a real 
discovery of “‘a presence far more deeply 
interfused.” The poet, with trembling 
and watchful sensibility, seems to stand 
between the worlds, and catches the 
faintest sounds of recognition that are 
carried from the one to the other. 


Hark! it is the mountain echo, 
Solitary, clear, profound, 

Answering to the shouting cuckoo, 
Giving to her sound for sound. 





i was to him an easily-learnt lesson. 


Such rebounds the inward ear 
Catches sometimes from afar : 

Listen, ponder, hold them dear, 
For of God, of God they are. 


Again, if for Wordsworth there is no 
absolute division between man and the 
material world; if for him “sun, moon, 
and stars all struggle in the toils of mortal 
sympathy,” it was to be expected that his 
eye would be keen to detect the links of 
unity, the correspondences, that connect 
man more directly with all living crea- 
tures. The daisy and the celandine, the 
broom and the thorn, are for him living 
friends and companions. To him “the 
meanest flower that blows can give 
thoughts that do often lie too deep for 
tears,” though characteristically he speaks 
almost exclusively of the w/d flowers, 
and he has little to say about the cul- 
tured beauties of the garden. And the 
same spirit makes him keen to detect 
and express the secret bonds of sym- 
pathy that grow up between man and the 
animals that stand nearest to him, espe- 
cially the dog and the horse. The mystic 
charm of “ The White Doe of Rylstone”’ 
lies in the way in which the doe, without 
transgressing the bounds of its natural 
life, is yet lifted up into the sphere of 
human sorrow and human sympathy. In 
“Peter Bell” Wordsworth even tries — 
with partial success — to change the cur- 
rent of ordinary associations by making 
the ass the means of awaking the voice 
of humanity in the man. 

2. This tendency of Wordsworth to 
“penetrate the lofty and the low,” how- 
ever, leads us to notice the second point 
of connection between his ideas and 
those of Rousseau. Rousseau’s vindica- 
tion of the dignity of the life of peasants, 
as containing in it the opportunity, and 
even the best opportunity, for the exer- 
cise of all the higher powers of human 
nature, found an instant sympathetic 
echo in the breast of the poet of the lakes. 
And there was something even in the 
one-sided hatred of “luxury,” character- 
istic of Rousseau, which was not alto- 
gether repugnant to Wordsworth... Reared 
among a race of simple, though not un- 
trained or ignorant, rustics of strong self- 
respecting character, Wordsworth cared 
little for any but those primary spiritual 
interests of human life, which seemed to 
him to be as fully secured in his native 
hills as anywhere. The doctrine that the 
worth of man’s life is not to be meas- 
ured by differences of culture any more 
than by differences of rank or wealth, 
In 
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fact he tells us that in this respect the 
rinciples of the Revolution seemed to 
im almost axiomatic. 


If at the first great outbreak I rejoiced 

Less than might well befit my youth, the cause 
In part lay here, that unto me the events 
Seemed nothing out of nature’s certain course— 
A gift that was come rather late than soon, 


But in Wordsworth’s mind the doctrine 
was deprived of the baser ingredients of 
fanatical bitterness and envy, which so 
often tainted the assertion of the essen- 
tial equality of men in Rousseau and his 
followers. Wordsworth had too genuine 
a belief in the superiority of a life of 
simple cares and pleasures to feel any 
such bitterness ; he was tempted rather 
to pity than to envy those who diverged 
from his ideal of “ plain living and high 
thinking.” The levelling spirit of the 
Revolution, therefore, appears in him ina 
purified form, as a belief that ‘God hath 
chosen the weak things of the world to 
confound the mighty.” Yet, after all, the 
one-sidedness of the revolutionary spirit 
has not quite disappeared in Wordsworth: 
it shows itself in the set bent of his mind 
to exalt that which the world has gener- 
ally despised or neglected. When he 
declared in one of his earliest poems that 


He who feels contempt for any living thing, 
Hath faculties which he hath never used, 


he was expressing a thought which is 
never far from his mind, and which fre- 
quently shows itself in his selection of 
subjects. The world of polite literature 
was scandalized in his own day —and it 
can scarcely be said to have ceased yet 
to be scandalized — by his choice of ped- 
lars and wagoners, peasants and beggars, 
for the heroes and protagonists of his 
verse ; but to Wordsworth such a choice 
was almost inevitable. As Mr. Morley 
says that Rousseau would not have been 
Rousseau “if he had felt it shameful or 
derogatory” to marry a kitchen wench; 
so we may fairly assert that Wordsworth 
would not have been Wordsworth, if he 
had not thought a leech-gatherer a better 
hero than a king. His constant ten- 
dency to assert the sanctity, the essen- 
tial nobility and poetic beauty of modes 
of life, feelings, and interests, to which 
superficial associations — and sometimes 
even associations that are not quite 
superficial— of degradation and mean- 
ness are usually attached, is seen in 
poems like “Peter Bell,” “The Idiot 
Boy,” “Goody Blake and Harry Gill,” 
etc. Even one who is a most orthodox 





believer in the Wordsworthien creed, and 
who has tried to follow it in purging his 
mind of all artificial associations, may 
feel his faith falter at some of these per- 
formances. Yet we need not suppose 
that they were the result of any conscious 
determination in Wordsworth to write up 
to a particular theory. He tells us, in- 
deed, in one of his prefaces, that “ hum- 
ble and rustic life was generally chosen” 
for the subject of his verse, “ because in 
that condition the essential passions of 
the heart find a better soil in which they 
can attain their maturity, are less under 
restraint, and speak a plainer and more 
emphatic language ; because in that con- 
dition of life our elementary feelings ex- 
ist in a state of greater simplicity, and 
consequently may be more accurately 
contemplated and more forcibly commu- 
nicated; because the manners of rural 
life germinate from those elementary 
feelings, and from the necessary charac- 
ter of rural occupations are more easil 
comprehended and more durable; rae | 
lastly, because in that condition the pas- 
sions of men are incorporated with the 
beautiful and permanent forms of na- 
ture.” * But this theory came afterwards 
as the vindication of a practice, which had 
flowed in the first instance from the nat- 
ural tendencies of his mind. We may 
regret the exaggeration, the human “too 
much,” which, in cases like those above 
mentioned, repels many from Words- 
worth, or prevents them from duly esti- 
mating his genius; but it must be deus to 
every careful reader that it would be im- 
possible to separate this element from 
his poems without taking away at the 
same time that which gives them their 
characteristic power. A tone of senti- 
ment which is half-democratic and half- 
Christian, and which will not tolerate any 
monopolies of good, is present in all his 
greater poems, and indeed it breaks from 
his lips almost unconsciously at every 
turn. For him, poetry, wisdom, heroism, 
are the common property of mankind: all 
the deeper experiences of life are those 
that belong to every one; and even “ pleas- 
ure is spread through the earth in stra 
gilts, to be claimed by whoever shall 
nd.” ¢ In his treatment of the question 
of education Wordsworth sometimes re- 
minds us of Rousseau’s attack upon art 
and science, so firmly is he convinced that 
the “substantial things” are within the 
reach of every one, and that all we get 


* Poems, vi. p. 308. 
t Cf. Poems, iii. 75; v. 373-43 vi. 13. 
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by wider culture scarcely compensates 
for that unsettling of the natural balance 
of mind which culture often brings with 
it. Even his esthetic theory, to which 
we have already referred, that the poetry 
is only a selection of the “ language of 
real life,” and is inferior to that lan- 
guage at its best, springs from the same 
root. He is so determined to correct the 
error of those 


Who, while they most ambitiously set forth 
Extrinsic differences, the outward marks 
Whereby society has parted man 

From man, neglect the universal heart, 


that he will scarcely admit the existence of 
any differences which affect the spiritual 
life at all, if it be not a difference zz favor 
of those who live the simplest life. Mr. 
Hutton, in his criticism upon Wordsworth, 
has spoken of his “ spiritual frugality ” in 
making the most of every simple occasion, 
and refraining from any waste of the 
sources of emotion ; but the secret of this 
frugality is Wordsworth’s belief that there 
is little difference between small and 

eat occasions, and that, if we cannot 

nd the greatest meanings in the most 
familiar experiences, we will find them 
nowhere. 


Long have I loved what I behold — 

The night that calms, the day that cheers ; 
The common growth of mother-earth 
Suffices me — her tears and mirth, 

Her humblest mirth and tears. 

These given, what more need I desire 

To stir, to soothe, to elevate, 

What nobler marvels than the mind 

May in life’s daily prospect find, 

May find, or there create ? 


3. The deepest source of this love of 
simple things is that faith in man, in each 
man, and all men, which was also the 


animating principle of Rousseau. But 
even Rousseau was not a pure individu- 
alist, but based the greatness of the 
individual on the fact that the raison 
commune speaks within him, and that he 
can be made into an organ of the volonté 
générale. And Wordsworth, who had, as 
was to be expected, a much deeper appre- 
hension of this truth, tells us in “ The 
Prelude” that he found the explanation 
of the immediate failure of the French 
Revolution in the fact that the revolu- 
tionists forgot the unity of humanity and 
the continuity of its development. In the 
first enthusiasm of his youthful republi- 
canism, he had hoped to see 


The man to come parted as by a gulf 
From him who had been. 
LIVING AGE. ‘VOL, XXX, 1515 
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But his disappointment taught him to 


Trust the elevation which had made him one 
With the great family that still survives 

To illuminate the abyss of ages past, 

Sage, warrior, prophet, hero ; 


and to believe that there is 


One great society alone on earth,’ 
The noble living and the noble dead. 


And the effect of this belief in what Comte 
would have called the solidarity of man, 
was shown in Wordsworth’s intense sym- 
pathy with the zationa/ struggles of Spain 
and Germany against Napoleon. Yet, on 
the whole, we have to admit that this idea 
did not carry him very far. He appre- 
hended it, but it did not Jossess him as he 
was possessed by the ideas we have 
already mentioned. He is not the poet of 
the unity and the progress of humanity; 
perhaps the poet whom that idea shall 
inspire has yet to arise. What Words- 
worth, like Rousseau, loves to speak of is 
rather the power and dignity of the 
individual man, and how he can attain 
to “freedom in himself” under all cir- 
cumstances. “The Prelude,” in which 
Wordsworth gives an account of his own 
spiritual development, is one of the 
numerous echoes of the “ Confessions” 
of Rousseau; but it is an echo in which 
the morbid and unhealthy self-analysis 
of the “ Confessions ” has all but disap- 
peared, and in which the interest of the 
reader is claimed on grounds which are 
all but independent of the mere individual. 
Wordsworth seeks to exhibit to us, not 
so much his own personal career, as the 
way in which, amid the difficulties of the 
time, a human soul might find peace and 
inward freedom. He rejects any claim to 
exceptional privilege, and takes his stand 
upon the rights of simple humanity. 


There’s not a man 
That lives, who hath not known his godlike 
hours, 
And feels not what an empire we inherit, 
As natural beings in the strength of nature ! 


He bids us find a confirmation of our 
spiritual destiny even in the childish 
appetite for wonder. 


Our childhood sits, 
Our simple childhood sits upon a throne, 
That hath more power than all the elements. 


And the highest effect of natural grandeur 
of the glories of the Alps, for him, is that 
it makes us conscious that 


Our destiny, our being’s heart and home, 
Is with infinitude, and only there ; 
With hope it is, hope that can never die, 
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Effort, and expectation, and desire, 
And something ever more about to be! 


Lastly, out of this sense of the spirit- 
ual greatness, the “ godhead” of haman 
nature, springs what we might call, in 
philosophical terms, the optimism of 
Wordsworth — his assertion that good is 
stronger than evil, and even that the lat- 
ter is but a means of the development of 
the former. “The godhead which is 
ours,” he says, “can never utterly be 
shamed or stilled,” and 


The immortal spirit, with godlike power, 
Informs, creates, and thaws the deepest sleep 
That time can lay upon her. 


Wordsworth’s optimism, if it may be 
so called, has no fear of sorrow or of evil. 
He can stand in the shadow of death and 
pain, ruin and failure, with a sympathy 
that is almost painful in its quiet inten- 
sity; yet the sense “of something far 
more deeply interfused” which makes 
“our noisy years seem moments in the 
being of the eternal silence;” the faith 
in the omnipotence “of love and man’s 
unconquerable mind,” is never destroyed 
or even weakened in him. The contem- 
plation of evil and pain always ends with 
him, by an inevitable recoil, in an inspired 
expression of his faith in the good which 
transmutes and transfigures it, as clouds 
are changed into manifestations of the 
sunlight they strive to hide. It is this 
spiritual recoil against the pressure of 
evil that draws from Wordsworth some 
of the loftiest and purest notes which his 
music ever reached,* notes in which the 
minor tones of sorrow are made the 
means of expressing a deeper joy. 


Sighing, I turned away ; but ere 
Night fell I heard, or seemed to hear, 
Music that sorrow comes not near — 
A ritual hymn, 
Chanted in love that casts out fear 
By seraphim. 
EDWARD CAIRD. 


* Cf. v. 138, 2163 vi. 37, 118, etc. 


From Blackwood’s Magazine. 
THE NORTH-EAST PASSAGE: 
NARRATIVE OF LIEUTENANT PALANDER, SWED- 


ISH ROYAL NAVY, COMMANDER OF 
THE EXPLORING VESSEL. 


DurING a long succession of years 
numerous endeavors have been made to 
sail from Europe to the Pacific Ocean by 
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the north of America or Asia—or, in 
other words, to discover the so-called 
North-west Passage by the north of 
America, or North-east Passage by the 
north of Asia. At first these attempts 
were made with the hope that by these 
routes sea-communication might be ob- 
tained between Europe and the countries 
of the Pacific. That hope is now aban- 
doned; and the voyages which during 
later times have been undertaken with 
the view of discovering the North-east or 
North-west Passage have been for exclu- 
sively scientific purposes. 

The North-west Passage has been prin- 
cipally explored by Englishmen. The 
reason of this has been that Franklin, 
who, in 1845, left England with two ves- 
sels, the “Erebus” and “Terror,” to 
pursue that route, was never again heard 
of; and in consequence, numerous expe- 
ditions (for the most part organized by 
Franklin’s widow, Lady Franklin) were 
sent out from England with the object of 
discovering the fate of the missing ex- 
plorer and his companions. As all are 
aware, the present Admiral Sir F. L. 
M’Clintock, commander of the steam- 
yacht “ Fox,” brought home in 1859 indis- 
— proofs of his countrymen’s sad 
end. 

Undoubtedly no vessel has yet passed 
from the North Atlantic to the Pacific 
Ocean, or round the north coast of Amer- 
ica; but, nevertheless, the discovery of 
this passage has been attributed to Sir 
R. M’Clure, captain in the English navy. 
In command of the ship “ Investigator” 
he took his course through Behring Strait, 
and followed the American coast until his 
progress was arrested by ice in long. W. 
115°. After spending three winters there, 
he learned that some English vessels 
ee to Belcher’s expedition, which 
from the east had endeavored to penetrate 
the North-west Passage) were lying some 
hundreds of miles from him. With all 
his crew, which had suffered considerably 
during the three successive winters, and 
had been subjected to more intense cold 
than any other Arctic expedition has out- 
lived, M’Clure crossed over the ice to the 
ships formerly mentioned, and returned 
to England through Baffin Bay and over 
the Atlantic Ocean. In this manner he 
completed the North-west Passage, al- 
though two hundred miles of the way 
were accomplished by the use of sledges 
on the ice instead of by ship. On his 
return home he received promotion, and 
was voted by Parliament a national re- 
ward of £10,000. 
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Since M’Clintock’s return no expedition 
has been organized to penetrate the North- 
west Passage. 

Circumnavigation of the north coast of 
Asia from the Atlantic to Behring Strait 
has been essayed by no less than thirteen 
expeditions. Of these, six were sent out 
by Holland, five from England, one from 
Austria, and one from Sweden; besides 
an unsuccessful endeavor to force a pas- 
sage in an opposite direction, made by 
the famous Captain Cook, the Englis 
circumnavigator, in 1778. 

In 1553, three ships were sent out by 
England: the “‘ Bona Esperanza,” Captain 
Willoughby; the “ Bona Ventura,” Cap- 
tain Chancelor; and the “ Bona Confiden- 
tia,” Captain Durforth. These vessels 
only proceeded as far as Novaya Zemlia. 

In 1556, an English pao ~ et went 
out under Stephen Burroughs, command- 
ing the ship “ Searchthrift,” which at the 
Kara Gate was compelled by ice to re- 
turn. 

In 1580, yet another English expedition 
is mentioned, consisting of two ships — 
the “George,” Captain Pet, and the 
“William,” Captain Jackman. These 


vessels entered the Kara Sea, and after- 
wards returned without making any fur- 


ther discoveries. 

In 1594, there were sent out from Hol- 
land three, in 1595 seven, and in 1596 
two, vessels, all of which expeditions en- 
tered the Kara Sea, but did not proceed 
any further east. All these voyages were 
shared by the famous William ‘Barentz, 
the discoverer of Spitzbergen. The latest 
of these expeditions is remarkable on ac- 
count of its being compelled to pass the 
winter on the north coast of Novaya 
Zemlia, which is the first occasion on 
record of a polar expedition spending that 
season in the Arctic regions. 

In 1608, an expedition went out from 
England, led by Hudson, but was unsuc- 
cessful. 

In 1610, 1612, and 1625, expeditions 
were sent out from Holland under Hud- 
son, Van Horn, and Boseman, which suc- 
ceeded in entering the Kara Sea, where 
the ice arrested their further progress, 
and they were compelled to return. 

In 1676, England sent out her last ex- 
pedition for the discovery of the North- 
east Passage. It consisted of two ves- 
sels, under the command of Wood and 
Hawes, and had no better success than 
its predecessors. 

The want of success attendant on all 
the expeditions here mentioned appears 
to be attributable to the circumstance that 
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they always returned too soon. The ex- 
periences of later times show that the 
Arctic seas are most free from ice during 
autumn, immediately before it freezes 
anew. One cannot calculate with any 
certainty upon the Kara Sea being navi- 
gable before the first days of August, and 
it seems to remain so until the beginning 
of October, or perhaps even later. 

After the English expedition of 1676 
there occurs an interval of nearly two 
hundred years without any endeavor to 
make the North-east Passage. The 
country that now took up the great ques- 
tion was Austria, which, in 1872, sent out 
an expedition subsidized by private indi- 
viduals. The ship bore the name of 
“Admiral Tegetthoff,” and was com- 
manded by Lieut. Weytprecht, who was 
accompanied by Lieut. Payer, as leader 
of all land excursions. Of the vessel’s 
being frozen in on the west coast of No- 
vaya Zemlia, of its wonderful drifting 
with the ice, and consequent discovery of 
a new land, and of the crew’s fortunate 
escape, it is not necessary here to speak, 
as a work has been recently published in 
which the whole is admirably described. 
The attempt made by this expedition to 
reach the North-east Passage proved un- 
successful, inasmuch as it gained no point 
farther than its predecessors with the 
same object. 

A more fortunate issue has been re- 
served for the thirteenth expedition, or- 
ganized to circumnavigate the north coast 
of Asia—the Swedish Arctic Expedition 
of 1878. Of its equipment and voyage I 
will now give some account. 

When Professor A. E. Nordenskiéld, 
during the years 1875-76, crossed without 
difficulty the Kara Sea, which had hith- 
erto been regarded as unnavigable, and 
penetrated to the mouth of the Yenisei 
River, which in the former year he sailed 
up, returning home overland by Siberia, 
it occurred to him that, with a good 
steamer, one could sail still farther east 
along the north coast of Siberia to Behr- 
ing Strait. In the programme which 
Professor Nordenskiéld drew out for the 
promotion of an expedition with the ob- 
ject of sailing through the North-east 
Passage, he mentions as ground for the 
possibility of such a voyage, among other 
reasons, that the warm current which is 
formed by Siberia’s many and powerful 
rivers, and the direction ob which, by rea- 
son of the earth’s revolution, ought to be 
from west to east, would be so strong, 
and would so heat up the water lying 
nearest the coast, that a navigable stream 
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must be found there during the last sum- 
mer months — namely, August and Sep- 
tember. This opinion has now proved 
perfectly correct. Supported by the re- 
sults of the successful voyages of 1875- 
76, and the opinion just mentioned, Pro- 
fessor Nordenskiéld succeeded in inter- 
esting his Majesty the King of Sweden, 
Mr. Oscar Dickson, merchant, and Mr. 
Alexander Sibirikoff, a Russian mine- 
owner, in his project. They undertook 
to defray the expenses of the expedition. 
Afterwards aid was obtained also from 
the Swedish government, who liberally 
allowed £1,500 for the repairing of the 
ship to be used by the expedition, and 
permitted the work to be executed at the 
royal dockyards at Carlscrona. The 
government also made an allowance of 
Is. 6d. per diem in addition to the regula- 
tion pay.* 

The steamship “ Vega” was bought 
for the expedition from a Swedish seal- 
ing company for the sum of £8,500. The 
“ Vega” is a barque-rigged steamer, built 
in 1872 for seal and whale fishing in the 
Arctic seas, and consequently, the exi- 
gencies of ice navigation have been duly 
considered in her construction. The ves- 
sel is five hundred tons burthen; and its 


dimensions are, — extreme length, one 
hundred and fifty feet; breadth, e 


nine feet; depth of hold, sixteen feet. It 
is provided with an engine of sixty horse- 
power, on Woolf’s principle, which gives 
the vessel a speed of seven knots, with a 
coal-consumpt of three hundredweight 
per hour. The “ Vega,” which was not 
permitted to carry the royal flag, has 
sailed during the whole expedition under 
the flag of the Royal Swedish Yacht 
Club. 

After having undergone considerable 
reparation of masts, sails, hull, and ma- 
chinery at the royal dockyards, the “ Ve- 
ga” left Carlscrona on the 22d of June, 
1878. 

The ship’s company was made up of 
the following officers, commissioned and 
non-commissioned, and men on leave of 
absence from the royal navy: Lieutenant 
Palander, commander; Lieutenant E. 
Brusewitz; F. A. Pettersson, engineer ; 
R. Nilsson, sailing-master; three firemen, 
of whom one acted as second engineer; 
four able seamen and four ordinary sea- 
men; seven boatmen; one carpenter. 


* Pay and rations were provided by government only 
for those of the expeditionary officers (commissioned 
and non-commissioned) and men who were in the naval 
service. The private contributions supplied an extra 
allowance of £3 10s. per month to each of the crew. 





Besides the crew, the “ Vega” was ac- 
companied from Carlscrona by Lieuten- 
ants A. Hovgaard and G. Bove, belonging 
respectively to the Danish and Italian 
navy —the former the physiographer of 
the expedition, the latter its hydrogra- 
pher. Both of these officers had been re- 
siding at Carlscrona to be present at the 
equipment of the ship. From Carlscrona 
we went to Copenhagen, from whence 
almost all the supplies estimated for thirty 
men for twenty-four months were taken in. 

In provisioning the ship special atten- 
tion was paid to the regimen which 
must be followed during an Arctic 
voyage; consequently the supplies con- 
sisted chiefly of preserves. In the choice 
of provisions, care was taken to obtain 
everything of the best quality. Among 
other articles of supply taken to avert 
that pest of the Arctic regions, scurvy, 
may be mentioned —lime-juice, pickled 
cabbage, concentrated rum, pickles, pre- 
served vegetables, mulberry jam, dried 
fruit, and preserved cream. After some 
days’ stay at Copenhagen, necessary for 
the shipment and stowage of the supplies, 
we left there on the 26th of June, and 
arrived at Gothenburg on the following 
day. At Gothenburg the following gen- 
tlemen embarked: F. R. Kjellman, bot- 
anist, fellow of Upsala University; Dr. 
A. Stuxberg, zoologist; O. Nordqvist, 
lieutenant in the Russian army, inter- 
preter and zoologist; Dr. S. Almqvist, 
medical officer of the expedition ; and a 
personal attendant for Professor Norden- 
skiéld. Provision and coal supply were 
completed here; and also we shipped the 
scientific equipment; sledges, and pem- 
mican for sledge-journeys ; and two collie 
dogs, bought in Scotland. 

On the afternoon of the 4th of July we 
left Gothenburg, not again to see the dear 
shores of our native land for nearly two 
years. A stiff contrary wind delayed our 
voyage to our next place of destination, 
Tromsoe, where we did not arrive until 
July 17th. Here embarked the leader of 
the expedition, Professor Nordenskidld, 
and three Norwegian fishermen. 

Our number was now complete, and 
made thirty men all told, comprising nine 
officers and scientific gentlemen, three 
non-commissioned officers, and eighteen 
of acrew. In Tromsoe a full supply of 
water and coals was taken in, also a parcel 
of furs and sundry other articles. 

At our departure from Tromsoe the 
coal-supply consisted of nearly two hun- 
dred and twenty-five tons. At the lowest 
reckoning, with deduction of fuel for gal- 
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ley and stoves, it was estimated that the 
“Vega” could, solely with the assistance 
of her engine, make more than four thou- 
sand miles, which nearly corresponded 
to the distance between Tromsoe and 
Behring Strait. 

From private sources the crew had 
been provided with under-vests, drawers, 
stockings (long and short), and mitts of 
wool, sailcloth boots, fur mitts, fur caps, 
hoods, and snow-spectacles, etc. 

On the 21st of July we steamed out of 
Tromsoe harbor, accompanied by the 
steamer “ Lena,” which was to go with us 
to the mouth of the river Lena, proceed 
up that river to Yakutsk, and thereafter 
be employed in the conveyance of passen- 
gers and goods. 

The “Lena” was quite new, built to 
the order of Herr Sibirikoff, formerly 
mentioned, at the Motala Engincering 
Works, of Swedish Bessemer steel, pro- 
vided with a high-pressure engine of fif- 
teen horse-power, which consumed two 
hundredweight of coal per hour. She 
was ninety feet long, seventeen feet 
broad, and seven feet draught, with a 
cargo of sixty-five tons dead weight in- 
cluding coals. She cost £2,500, and, like 


the “‘ Vega,” carried the Royal Swedish 
Yacht Club’s flag. She was commanded 
by an experienced Norwegian whaler, and 


had a crew of nine men. She was sup- 
plied with provisions for sixteen months, 
and with forty tons of coal. 

After having been compelled by severe 
storm to take refuge for three days in a 
bay near North Cape, we ultimately got 
out to sea on the 25th of July. <A pretty 
stiff breeze with heavy sea soon brought 
about our separation from our lesser com- 
panion the “ Lena;” and we did not again 
see her until the 31st of July, the day 
after we anchored at our rendezvous, 
Yugorscharr, the sound lying between 
Waigatz Island (south of Novaya Zemlia) 
and the mainland. At Yugorscharr we 
also met other two vessels, the steamer 
“Fraser” and the barque “ Express,” 
which, through Professor Nordenskiéld, 
had been chartered for account of Herr 
Sibirikoff to load a cargo of grain and 
tallow at the mouth of the Yenisei. 

At Yugorscharr there is a village, of 
which the inhabitants are partly Samoi- 
edes, partly Russian. The Samoiedes 
there settled were Christians, spoke pretty 
fair Russian, and had a church of their 
own, although it was little better or larger 
than a very small and poor wooden hovel. 
They are a people of small stature, with 
broad faces, prominent cheek-bones, yel- 
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low complexion, oblique eyes, and flat 
noses. Their costume is much like that 
worn by the Lapps. They live on what 
they catch of seals and fish. The Rus- 
sians in the village remain there only 
during summer, during which season they 
fish and barter goods with the Samoiedes, 
returning in the autumn to the interior of 
Russia. They usually have their homes 
in Petchora or that district. 

On the ist of August, with beautiful 
weather, all four vessels (the ‘“‘ Express ” 
in tow of the “ Fraser ”) left their anchor- 
age at Yugorscharr and were soon in the 
Kara Sea, which was then completely free 
from ice as far as the eye could reach. 

At our entrance into the Kara Sea the 
scientific work of the expedition began. 
From that day were instituted complete 
meteorological observations, dragging, 
sounding, investigations of the tempera- 
ture, and of the specific gravity of the 
water at different depths. 

Early on the morning of August 3d we 
met the first drift-ice, which was, how- 
ever, of such a description as could be 
easily passed through. With the object of 
avoiding contact with more compact and 
stronger ice we steered down towards the 
coast of the Samoiede peninsula, which 
we followed as close as the shallow water 
permitted. The land, which is properly 
only a sandbank cast up by the powerful 
river Obi, could not be seen by us, al- 
though the atmosphere was quite clear. 
We met here only spread and easily navi- 
gable drift-ice. 

The “ Lena,” with Hovgaard, Almqvist, 
and Nordqvist on board, was sent off to 
investigate the sound lying between the- 
peninsula and White Island, but found it 
impossible, on account of the numerous 
sandbanks, to go through it. As a result 
of very nasty weather, and the poverty of 
the land in animal and vegetable life, the 
harvest reaped by our scientific compan- 
ions on this occasion was somewhat 
meagre. 

On the 4th of August we rounded the 
point of White Island in water entirely 
free from ice. Here we met a stiff breeze 
from the north, which in conjunction with 
a high cross sea in three or four fathoms 
of water, was anything but agreeable, 
particularly as no trustworthy chart of 
these regions is yet to behad. The water 
was of a brown color, precisely similar to 
that of many of our own rivers in Sweden. 
Danger of stranding, however, does not 
exist, even although one should happen 
to be near the flat shores of the White 
Island during a storm, because the pow- 
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erful current from the confluence of the 
Obi and Yenisei rivers in the neighbor- 
hood of the above island sets north dur- 
ing the summer season with a velocity of 
three to five knots. 

On the 6th of August we anchored be- 
side one of the group of islands which lie 
outside Dickson’s Harbor. Two hours 
later the “ Express” and the “ Fraser” 
anchored near us. In the afternoon, after 
the course had been examined by the 
steam-launch, we went farther in, and an- 
chored in the harbor, which is well pro- 
tected by land onall sides. The following 
day the “ Lena” arrived from its explor- 
ing expedition. 

Both in Yugorscharr and Dickson’s 
Harbor the “Lena,” as well as the 
“ Vega,” took coal-supplies from the “ Ex- 
press,” which had carried about four hun- 
dred tons of coal from London instead of 
ballast. By these vessels letters and tel- 
egrams were despatched to be further 
transmitted from Norway. 

On the oth of August the “ Express” 
left us in tow of the “ Fraser,” and steered 
up the Yenesei, to ship at the appointed 
place, Yakovieva, the cargo formerly men- 
tioned. 

After having mapped the harbor, pros- 
ecuted various scientific investigations, 
and made the ship clear for sea, we left 
our anchorage early on the morning of the 
1oth of August, and steered for the Arctic 
Sea. The course was set for the Kam- 
meni Islands, with the intention of after- 
wards following the coast of Taimyr Land 
to Taimyr Island. Already, during the 
first day, we met several small islands, 
which, according to the chart we had, 
‘should have lain sixty miles farther east. 

This was not the last time we made the 
discovery that the coast was described in 
this chart as much farther east than in 
reality it is. This was particularly no- 
ticeable when we reached the other side 
of Cape Tchelyuskin, where, according to 
the map, we sailed over long stretches of 
land. 

The map which we used as a chart had 
been constructed by the Russian general 
staff, and was founded upon old delinea- 
tions from the seventeenth and eighteenth 
centuries. We found the coast correctly 
delineated for the first time from the 
other side of Kolyma River to Koliutchin 
Bay. That portion has been described 
by Admiral von Wrangel as recently as 
1821-23. The map was, besides, more a 
land than a sea chart. The depth was 
indicated in very few instances, and 
these were usually at fault. It was neces- 





sary, therefore, to proceed with the utmost 
caution. Our regulations were to sound 
every hour as long as we were in deep 
water —that is to say, as long as the 
depth was not less than seven to ten fath- 
oms. Ataless depth we sounded every 
quarter of an hour; and often, when we 
were sailing along the coast, in from three 
to four fathoms of water, or even less, the 
hand-line was constantly employed for 
days in succession. As soon as the 
depth decreased to about four fathoms, 
the steam-launch, which was always kept 
with steam up, was put out and sent 
before the “ Vega.” This could be easily 
done in water free from ice, or in spread 
drift-ice ; but when the ice was so com- 
pact that the “Vega” had to force a 
passage through, the steam-launch, of 
course, could not be used. 

Only upon one occasion, when we stood 
eastward from Cape Tchelyuskin, we 
sounded and found seventy fathoms; at 
no other place, even when far out at sea, 
had we more than twenty fathoms, and as 
soon as we neared the coast, the depth 
gradually decreased to three or four fath- 
oms and under. Usually we sailed in a 
depth of from five to seven fathoms. 

On the 11th of August we anchored 
near an unknown island to await better 
weather, there being a storm of wind and 
rain right in our teeth. Onthe afternoon 
of the same day, when the wind had 
somewhat moderated, we continued our 
voyage. , 

On the 12th we encountered drift-ice, 
but so spread, that without too many devi- 
ations we contrived to go forward in a 
north-easterly direction. The ice now 
began to be accompanied by fog, which in 
the Arctic waters is more dense than any- 
where else in the world. As long as there 
is drift-ice in the neighborhood, so long 
can one almost with certainty calculate 
upon having an impenetrable fog, which 
only lifts for a few hours during the day, 
usually immediately after noon, or early 
in the morning. Often when the fog dis- 
perses at midday, there is brilliant sun- 
shine, and one discovers that the course 
taken in the drift-ice during the fog is 
wrong, and there is nothing for it but to 
return the same way and begin to push 
forward anew by another and better route. 
The fog rises and falls very suddenly 
without any premonitory signs, and might 
be compared to a stage-curtain, which is 
alternately raised and dropped. 

On the 13th of August, during a dense 
fog, we found ourselves close upon land 
right ahead of us, as well as on both sides. 




















Fortunately we were proceeding with such 
caution, that by backing we could come 
to a stand-still before we had run ashore. 
We anchored, and when the atmosphere 
cleared somewhat for a few moments, we 
found that the land beside which we had 
anchored was simply an isolated heap of 
stones of a C form lying out in the sea. 
For the remainder of the thirteenth and 
part of the fourteenth we lay in compact 
drift-ice and fog, unable to make any ad- 
vance. On the evening of the fourteenth 
we were favored with a few hours’ clear 
weather, and managed to make a little 
progress landward, where the ice appeared 
thinnest. As our scientific party wished 
to go ashore for the purpose of collecting, 
we anchored in a bay on the south-west of 
Taimyr Island. The bay was named 
Actinia Harber, on account of the vast 
numbers of actinia (or sea-anemones) 
which were found on the bottom. Here 
we were detained three and a half mig by 
a dense fog. During that time, with the 
aid of the steam-launch, there were sev- 
eral excursions made to investigate the 
sound lying between Taimyr Island and 
the mainland, which at its western mouth 
was so Shallow, narrow, and rocky, that the 
“ Vega” could not pass through it. The 
current here always runs westwards with 
a speed of three to five knots. 

On the morning of the 18th of August 
the fog rose so far as to permit us to go 
to sea. The course was taken north of 
Taimyr Island, between some reefs cov- 
ered with boulders, which were now and 
then discernible through the rapidly 
returning fog. During the night, after 
having passed through a great deal of 
drift-ice, and seen at a distance several 
large islands lying northwards, we sighted 
the land south of Cape Tchelyuskin. 
The land here lay considerably farther 
west than as delineated on the chart. 

On the afternoon of the 19th of August 
we doubled the Old World’s most north- 
erly point, Cape Tchelyuskin, the 
“Vega” being the first vessel which has 
succeeded in so doing. At 6 P.M. we an- 
chored in a creek on the eastern side of 
the above cape. The national flag was 
hoisted, a salute given; while on the 
shore stood a large polar bear to bid us 
welcome. That night and the following 
forenoon were employed in deciding the 
position of the cape (which was found to 
be lat. N. 77° 36’, long. E. 103° 25’), and 
in making various scientific investiga- 
tions. 

At 1 P.M. on the 2oth of August we 
raised our anchor and steered in a north- 
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easterly and easterly direction as far as 
the ice permitted. We now no longer 
followed the coast, our intention being to 
see if we might not possibly discover far- 
ther out some hitherto unknown islands 
or continents. But by the 22d we were 
so entangled in compact drift-ice, that 
during the fog which prevailed we found 
the utmost difficulty in finding our way 
back to the coast. To penetrate farther 
east in this latitude was then impossible. 

On the morning of the 24th we were 
again near land, and found there a chan- 
nel from three to five miles broad, and 
almost quite free from ice. We sailed 
along the coast in this stream almost di- 
rectly south, in a depth of eight to fifteen 
fathoms. Our map demonstrates how in- 
correctly the coast here has been deline- 
ated, and shows that we stood four anda 
half degrees inside the supposed coast- 
line. In contrast with the other parts of 
the north coast of Siberia, which almost 
everywhere is low, with a gradual ele- 
vation landwards, there is here a high 
mountain-chain with remarkably beautiful 
snow-clad peaks, the height of which we 
estimated at two thousand feet. 

On the same afternoon we anchored at 
Khatanga Island, at the mouth of the bay 
of thé’same name. How incorrectly this 
bay has been described may again be 
learned from the map. Khatanga Island 
has a very singular appearance. The 
northern side was about two hundred and 
fifty feet high, and descended perpendic- 
ularly into the sea. From the northern 
summit the island sloped gradually away 
to the south, where its shores were finally 
lost in a sandbank, which stretched far 
out into Khatanga Bay. The island was 
about one mile from east to west, and one 
and a half mile from north to south. On 
its western side there is a very good an- 
chorage, only protected, however, from 
the winds between N.E. and S.E. Its 
northern shore was quite covered with 
puffins and other species of birds, among 
which our guns made great destruction. 
Two polar bears were alsoshot here. At 
g P.M. we raised our anchor, and steered 
under alternate fog and clear weather for 
the north-east of the bay. The light 
nights were at an end, and it was now 
extremely dark about Io P.M. 

On the 25th of August, following the 
coast, we passed the North Bay, and then 
took our course eastward in four to eight 
fathoms of water. In the early morning 
of that day, which was a Sunday, there 
was a dense fog; but about to A.M. it 
completely dispersed, and the day became 
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the warmest and most beautiful we had 
during our whole voyage along the coast 
of Siberia. The thermometer showed as 
high as + 4, 7° C. in the shade. 

After we had passed the North Bay, 
the want of depth compelled us to go so 
far out to sea that we could barely keep 
sight of land. There we met with many 
torosser aground. TJoross is the Russian 
designation for walls formed during the 
winter by the constant forcing up of the 
ice. They sometimes reach the height of 
one hundred feet, and consist of. ice- 
blocks cast one upon another, — the whole 
not unlikea heap of gigantic sugar-loaves 
lying topsy-turvy. These sorosser, should 
they be of large dimensions, are not acted 
upon by the summer sun, but remain, and 
certainly constitute a good beacon for 
seamen to avoid the ground upon which 
they rest. 

On the 26th of August we continued to 
follow the coast in an easterly direction 
in a depth of from six to eight fathoms, 
pursued by our old enemy, the fog. In 
the evening, at dusk, we sighted a long, 
narrow sandbank, which rose only a few 
feet above the level of the sea. We 
steered southwards towards land with 
the intention of sailing round its southern 


extremity; but after following the edge 
of the bank for about six hours, and as it 
then appeared to run quite up to the land, 
we turned and stood out towards the 


north. This sandbank, which at high 
water, or during darkness, is exceedingly 
dangerous for the navigation, lies about 
twenty-five miles from the delta at the 
mouth of the Lena; and its southern ex- 
tremity is probably connected with Ole- 
nek Land. It lies north and south, and 
is probably cast up by the river Olenek 
and the western arm of the Lena. 

After having gone round the sandbank, 
we proceeded on our voyage, steering 
eastwards for the Lena’s most northerly 
mouth. At this point a pilot from Ya- 
kutsk was to meet us to take the steamer 
“Lena” up the river to that town. 

As the river Lena has numerous mouths 
in its northern delta, it had been pre- 
arranged that the pilot, who, during the 
whole of the navigable season, must be 
found at the place, should set a sea-mark 
at that mouth where the greatest depth 
was obtainable. Our intention was to 
accompany the “ Lena” to the mouth of 
the river, and remain there for a few days 
for scientific research. But on the night 
of the 27th August, when we were out- 
side our proposed anchorage, we found 
navigable water and a favorable wind. 
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The opportunity was too good to be al- 
lowed to slip out of our hands. In the 
utmost haste we closed our letters and 
telegrams to our friends at home and sent 
them on board the “Lena.” She was 
now left to her own devices to prosecute 
her journey to her place of destination. 
We spread our canvas, and making good 
speed, proceeded eastward to work out 
our way alone through the remaining por- 
tion of the North-east Passage. Our 
lesser companion had proved most useful 
to us, as whenever the water became 
shallow she preceded us and took sound- 
ings. 

On the 28th August we were again 
among close but nevertheless navigable 
drift-ice. At midday we sighted Wasi- 
lieffski Island on our starboard bow, 
which we ought to have had on our other 
side far to the north. We had then not 
taken observations since the 26th. 

During that interval of forty-eight 
hours the current from the rivers Lena 
and Yana had carried us seventy miles to 
the north. We went on the south side 
of Wasilieffski Island, from which there 
stretched out in a southerly direction a 
sandbank so low that it was only at a dis- 
tance of eight miles from the island that 
we managed to pass it ina depth of eigh- 
teen feet. This proves the validity of the 
general rule that all islands north of Sibe- 
ria are extremely flat on the southern 
side, but contrariwise, precipitous and 
deep on the northern, on which side they 
can usually be passed at a distance of a 
few hundred feet. 

As Professor Nordenskiéld wished to 
land on Liakov Island, the most southerly 
of the New Siberian group, to collect 
mammoth and other fossil remains, the 
course was set for that island’s western 
shore. On the 29th we had such exceed- 
ingly hard work among close drift-ice that 
it was only with the utmost difficulty we 
could go forward at all. Ultimately we 
succeeded in forcing our way through, 
and passed to the north of Stolbovoi 
Island, on the eastern side of which we 
found completely clear water for about 
ten miles. Here the log was heaved, and 
it was found that the Vega,’using her 
sails alone, and with a favorable wind, 
was going at the rate of eleven knots an 
hour. This was the greatest speed at- 
tained during our voyage along the Sibe- 
rian Coast. 

The following morning we stood in 
towards Liakov Island, to which, in con- 
sequence of the shallows, we could make 
no nearer approach than at four to five 
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miles’ distance; and these shallows, in 
conjunction with an impending fog, made 
it impossible to go ashore. We there- 
fore steered southward for Cape Sviatoi, 
the point of which we doubled, after 
much trouble with the ice, in the night 
between 30th and 31st August. From 
thence we had two days of exceedingly 
good weather, during which we sailed 
along by the coast in water all but quite 
free from ice. We required, however, to 
keep some little distance out, as the 
water was shallow. The coast here was 
very flat, and was almost invisible to us 
on account of fog. 

On the night between the 2d and 3d of 
September the drift-ice closed up; the 
temperature, which had hitherto in gen- 
eral kept above zero, now fell below, and 
we had our first real snowfall. On the 3d 
of September, during the day, in a snow- 
storm, we rounded the point lying north- 
east of the mouth of Kolyma River. The 
coast here was somewhat high and moun- 
tainous. We sailed at some cable’s- 
length distance from the coast, and with 
alternate snowstorms and clear weather 
passed between the Bear Islands. On 
the most easterly of these there stand 
four pillars, which, like so many beacons, 
spring erect above the land. These pil- 
lars, which are composed of some plu- 
tonic mineral, are, according to Baron 
von Wrangel, forty feet high. After pass- 
ing the Bear Islands, and proceeding in 
an easterly direction among very com- 
pact drift-ice, during the night we steered 
north-east, with the hope of reaching that 
portion of land as yet untrodden by the 
foot of civilized man known as Wrangel 
Land, also sometimes called Kellet Land. 
The Americans and Russians have called 
this land after Admiral von Wrangel, 
» who, during his three years’ stay (1821-23) 
on the Siberian coast of the Arctic Sea, 
made two fruitless attempts to reach it (its 
existence being already known to the 
Tchuktchis) from Kolyma by means of 
dog-sledges. 

The natives at Cape Yakan and North 
Cape * had repeatedly in very clear 
weather, most probably under peculiar 
atmospheric conditions, seen land in the 
north-east; this suggested to Admiral von 
Wrangel, (who was sent out by the Rus- 
sian government to survey the Siberian 
coast,) an endeavor to reach that land. 
Wrangel was met either by an impassable 


* By North Cape is meant here and hereafter, that 
promontory lying in lat. N. 68° 50’ and long. E. 180°, 
which properly should bear the name used by the na- 
tives, Irkaipi. 
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barrier of ice (high ¢orosser) or by ice-fields 
here and there rent asunder, with large 
fissures between the latter, called by the 
Russians folynjor.* The result was that 
he had to return without arriving at or 
even seeing the land in question. As the 
natives relate that for some time past 
they have seen during the winter people 
unknown to them coming over the ice 
from the north-east, and returning the 
same way, it is inferred that Wrangel 
Land is inhabited. 

The English have called the land after 
their countryman Kellet, commander of 
the English man-of-war “ Herald,” with 
which, in 1849, he endeavored to pene- 
trate thither. Kellet’s attempt with that 
object succeeded no better than Wran- 
gel’s. He arrived at an island which re- 
ceived the name of Herald Island, from 
whence, under the atmospheric conditions 
formerly alluded to, he believed he saw 
Wrangel Land. 

The American whaling-captain Long (of 
the barque “ Nile,” 1867) is the last who 
saw and also took good bearings of the 
south coast of Wrangel Land, which he 
passed at a distance of twelve miles. 

On the morning of the 4th of Septem- 
ber, after having done our best during 
the night to force a passage through, we 
found our way towards the north-east 
completely barred by strong, compact 
drift-ice, united by newly-frozen ice two 
inches thick. There was nothing else to 
be done but to endeavor to make the land, 
which, during the night and after most 
fatiguing labor, we succeeded in reaching 
direct west of Cape Baranoff. Here we 
found a fairly broad channel, seven to 
eight fathoms deep, and free from ice. 
In future we made no further attempts to 
stand out northwards, where we invaria- 
bly met with impenetrable ice, but kept 
the whole time as near the coast as the 
depth permitted. This is really the surest 
way of making progress, as on the coast 
there is the efflux of larger or smaller 
rivers, which either cause it to be free 
from ice, or keep the broken ice-fields in 
constant motion so long as they are not 
united by fresh ice. 

On the 5th of September we kept along 
the coast ina navigable stream. In the 
afternoon we passed under steam and full 
sail, with a favorable wind, Tchaun Bay. 
This was the last time in 1878 that we 
had an opportunity to carry sail. After 
this the ice became so close, and our 

* It is a misapprehension of these folynjor, de- 


scribed by Wrangel, which first gave rise to the popular 
| but groundless hypothesis of an open polar sea, 
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course was so intricate, that we could 
not use canvas. The night of the 6th 
September was the first night that the 
darkness prevented us from advancing. 
In future, during the darkest part of the 
twenty-four hours we had always to moor 
either to an ice-field, or, still better, to a 
portion of ground-ice. 

On the 6th of September, during the 
day, we sighted the high land of Cape 
Shelagskoi, which we reached after some 
hours’ struggle with a belt of drift-ice. 
Immediately to the east of this point we 
had our first sight of the natives, who 
came rowing towards us in two boats 
made of seal-hide. They could, however, 
afford us no information in regard to the 
coast or the condition of the ice, as they 
could speak no language but their own, 
Tchuktchis. After this we daily passed 
one or more native villages, and received 
visits from this kindly people. At Cape 
Shelagskoi the difficulties of the expedi- 
tion seemed only to begin. From thence 
we coahael solid, compact ice, and 
could barely go forward two ship’s-lengths 
without eaiiden with the same. On the 
7th September we passed Cape Yakan, 
and on the 8th, gth, roth, and 11th, worked 
our way through close, strong drift-ice, 
which was sometimes so impenetrable 
that we were compelled to moor to it and 
await some change in its position. Onl 
such a mode of procedure made it possi- 
ble for us to get on. Occasionally we 
might make one or two miles, but usually 
only afew lengths of the ship. With the 
steam constantly up, we were prepared 
to take advantage of the smallest oppor- 
tunity afforded by the ice of going for- 
ward. Fogs, shallows, and ground ice, 
were now the order of the day. For 
whole days in three fathoms of water, 
sometimes, indeed, with not more than a 
few inches under our keel, we had to push 
our way through drift and ground-ice. 
These latter masses, larger and heavier 
than the “ Vega,” had to be removed. 
When this could not be accomplished by 
pressure with the whole strength of our 
machinery, we had to make an onset and 
rush against it at full speed. Only a ves- 
sel so strong and well-constructed as the 
“Vega,” could for any length of time 
have stood such blows. To run at full 
speed against ground-ice is equivalent to 
rushing against a fixed object. Either 
the ship or the ice must give way. Nev- 
ertheless our “Vega” went victorious 
out of the combat, not a single scratch 
appearing on her sides of scarlet oak. 

She frequently stuck fast between two 





round-ices, the only possibility of getting 


free being to blast with powder, or to hew 


away, by means of ice-tools, so much of 
their tops as lightened them sufficiently 
to allow them to float. 

On the 12th of September, in the fore- 
noon, we arrived at the North Cape, 
where we were detained six days by ice. 
The North Cape consists of two promon- 
tories, some hundred feet high, jutting 
out from the mainland. They enclose a 
shallow bay, about half a mile in length, 
with an inlet between north-east and 
north-west. In this bay the “Vega” lay 
shut up by the drift-ice. On the low 
sandbank which unites these promonto- 
ries was situated a Tchuktchi village. 
We found the chief, Tcheporin, a particu- 
larly attractive man. It was very amus- 
ing to see his astonishment when, on one 
occasion, we invited him and his wife, 
Atanga, to the saloon, where he saw a 
number of things which to him appeared 
most wonderful. He was_ presented, 
among other articles, with an old gold 
braiding, which he bound round his wife’s 
head like a diadem, placing the loop in 
the centre of her brow. Great was his 
delight at a performance on the barrel- 
organ. First he commenced to quiver in 
every limb, and soon he was dancing most 
vigorously. For hours he would contem- 
plate his brown-yellow face in a mirror. 

We here attempted to take a course of 
tidal observations, which, however, on 
account of our apparatus, and their colli- 
sion with the ice, were unsatisfactory. 
The greatest deviation was only from five 
to seven inches. At last, at midday on 
the 18th of September, the ice dispersed 
so far as to permit us, creeping along the 
sandy coast in three fathoms of water, to 
continue our course towards our goal, 
Behring Strait. 

The season of the year was now far 
advanced, and being acquainted with the 
sudden transition from summer to winter 
in the Arctic regions, we knew that at 
any time winter might set in in earnest, 
and make all further progress impossible. 
From this time the temperature was inva- 
riably below zero. 

On the evening of the 18th, during the 
darkness, while forcing a belt of ground- 
ice, we touched the bottom; but the fol- 
lowing morning, at four o’clock, we were 
again on the way quite uninjured. 

On the 19th of September we succeeded 
in pushing our way forward about fifty 
miles. On the 2oth, 21st, 22d, 23d, 24th, 
and 25th, our combat with the ice was 
continued, and we made very little prog- 
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ress. On the 26th we rounded Cape 
Wankarem, where we found _tolerably 
clear water, caused by the rapidly-flowing 
river of the same name. The same even- 
ing we also doubled Cape Onman, and on 
the following day we went right across 
Koliutchin Bay, passing close to Kolli- 
utchin Island. In the evening we moored 
close west of the north-east point of the 
bay. 

The 28th of September was a cold but 
clear morning. The sea had, during the 
night, been covered with a layer of ice 
one to two inches thick. We rounded 
the point, but afterwards could only push 
our way forward about four miles when 
we had again to moor. I little thought 
on the morning of that day that this would 
be the last time during 1878 that our ves- 
sel would be on the onward move. We 
had before encountered stronger ice, and 
fought against greater difficulties; and 
now to reach Behring Strait we had only 
one hundred and twenty miles to accom- 
plish of the four thousand which constitute 
the length of the Old World’s northern 
shores. 

At first no one would realize that we 
might be compelled to pass the winter 
here, but hoped for a change in the 
weather, and for a storm which would 
break and disperse the ice. But instead 
of this, however, the cold increased, and 
the new ice which connected the drift-floes 
daily became stronger, and the weather 
remained quite calm. Here we were to 
spend the winter — here where the Amer- 
ican whalers find yearly quite navigable 
water several man later than the 28th 
of September. The situation of our win- 
tering station was, according to observa- 
tions, lat. N. 67° 7’, and long. W. 173° 
24’, forty-five hundred feet out from a flat 
sandy beach, entirely unprotected from 
all winds excepting the south. Between 
the “Vega” and the shore were two 
sandbanks, the nearest having ten feet of 
water, the other still less. 

At the outset of the expedition my im- 
pression was that the greatest difficulties 
in making the North-east Passage would 
be experienced in rounding Cape Tchel- 
yuskin and possibly the coasts on both 
sides of the same — namely, from Taimyr 
Island to Khatanga Bay. All available 
accounts, however, agree that the coast 
between Cape Yakan or North Cape and 
Behring Strait is quite free of ice during 
the summer and autumn. When we had 
successiully rounded Cape Tchelyuskin, 
and had passed Cape Yakan so early as 
the 7th of September (therefore in good 





time), we calculated with certainty upon 
being able to pass Behring Strait the 
same year. On the contrary, our greatest 
difficulties commenced at Cape Yakan, 
and instead of diminishing in the same 
degree, the farther we proceeded east- 
ward, they became still greater and 
greater. We have good cause to infer 
that the condition of the ice in 1878 was 
peculiarly unfavorable, and that, under 
ordinary circumstances, we should have 
reached Behring Strait without difficulty, 
and immediately thereafter the Pacific 
Ocean. We had now to content our- 
selves with having arrived at the entrance 
to Behring Strait during the first summer. 
As proof of the condition of these waters 
in other years, I quote the following from 
statistics supplied by the United States 
Admiralty : — 

Ist, On the 21st September, 1867, the 
American barque “ Massachusetts,” Cap- 
tain Williams, reached lat. N. 74° 30’, 
long. W. 173° (the same longitude as our 
winter station), from whence no ice could 
be discovered round the compass. Cap- 
tain Williams, an old whaler, and a man 
well acquainted with these waters, adds 
further, in his report, that he is convinced 
that no ice exists from the middle of 
August until the rst of October south of 
lat. 70° and west of long. W 170’, and 
that there is seldom a year when it is not 
possible during the month of September 
to sail in navigable water between North 
Cape and Behring Strait. 

2d, Captain Niebaum, also an experi- 
enced ice-navigator, relates that Behring 
Strait is open till the first days of Novem- 
ber, and that he on two occasions sailed 
through that strait as late as the 22d of 
October. 

3d, In the year 1869, the barque 
“Navy ” anchored at Koliutchin Island 
on the 8th of October, and sailed from 
thence to Behring Strait on the tenth of 
the same month. No ice was then to be 
seen. 

4th, In 1867, the barque “ Nile,” Cap- 
tain Long, reached lat. N. 70° 41’, long. 
E. 170° 20’, coming from and returning to 
Behring Strait. 

5th, The same year the barque “ Mon- 
ticello” went 150’ farther west. Annually 
many small American coasting traders 
sail along the shores of Siberia even far- 
ther west, and carry on a bartering trade 
with the natives. We had evidence of 
this in the fact, that among all the natives 
we have met, numbering more than a 
thousand, we have not met one who did 
not know a few English words, 
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More than fifty large vessels engaged 
in sealing and whaling north of Behring 
Strait swarm thereabout in all directions. 

The natives inhabiting the coast of 
Siberia between Cape Shelagskoi and the 
southern part of Behring Strait are called 
Tchuktchis, as already mentioned. Their 
number is estimated to be about three 
thousand, including a nomadic tribe called 
the Rein-Tchuktchis, who subsist by 
keeping reindeer herds. These form a 
link between their brethren on the coast 
and the inland tribes of Siberia, to the lat- 
ter of whom they dispose of their goods, 
consisting of seal and walrus hides, wal- 
rus-teeth, etc., which they receive from 
the country population in exchange for 
reindeer-hides. 

The coast population live in villages 
numbering from three to twenty tents, 
spread along the coast as near the shore 
as possible, and at a few miles’ distance 
from each other. 

The Tchuktchis are divided into two 
sections, each with its respective chief. 
The eastern population have for their 
chief Menka, who resides at Markowa on 
the Anadyr River. The western, again, 
are under the chief Amra Urgin, who 
resides in the vicinity of Kolyma River. 

The tent of the coast Tchuktchis con- 
sists of a peculiar and cleverly-construct- 
ed frame of wood, the material for which 
is obtained from drift-logs, with which the 
shore is plentifully strewed. This is cov- 
ered with a number of seal and walrus 
hides carefully sewn together. Inside 
the tent, and right before the entrance, is a 
smaller cubiform tent, made of reindeer- 
skins, and used as the sleeping-chamber. 
During the cold season it is heated by 
blubber-lamps. Even during severe cold 
the atmosphere within this tent is so 
heated that the natives who occupy it, 
without distinction of sex or age, lie al- 
most nude. The dimensions of the tent 
depend upon the number of the family. 
In each tent generally dwells only one 
family, in which are included the sisters 
and brothers of the married couple before 
they settle for themselves. 

The Tchuktchis, the children of nature 
in the Arctic regions, fostered amongst 
ice, snow, and cold, familiarized with 
bloody scenes in the seal, whale, and wal- 
rus hunt, without any of the influences of 
civilization, are, notwithstanding, a good- 
natured, friendly, hospitable, and honest 
people. 

Although the “ Vega” during the long 
winter was daily visited by at least twenty 
natives, it was only on two or three oc- 
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casions that they were found guilty of 
dishonestly appropriating anything, and 
these thefts were of the most trifling de- 
scription. 

The Tchuktchis are a people of small 
stature, although among them may be 
found perfect giants; as, for instance, a 
woman whom we saw six feet three inches 
tall. Their complexion is sallow, the 
men’s being usually darker than that of 
the women. Occasionally, however, one 
may see, especially among the women, a 
complexion as fair and clear as that of 
the inhabitants of northern Europe. 
The eyes are black, and often set oblique 
like the Chinese. The hair, which is 
coal-black, is worn by men cut quite 
short; while the women allow it to grow 
freely, part it in the middle of the brow, 
and wear it in plaits of twelve to eighteen 
inches long, which hang down at each 
ear. They also wear a lock combed down 
and cut across which covers half of the 
forehead. The men also use a similar 
lock, and sometimes a long tuft at the 
crown of the head. This tuft is worn, so 
far as I could learn, only by chiefs. 

Their clothing is made principally of 
reindeer-skin, and consists of a fesk or 
blouse reaching to the knees, with an 
opening at the top just sufficient for the 
head to pass through. In addition, the 
men have tight-fitting trousers of rein- 
deer-skin, which are tucked down into 
boots of the same material, the latter with 
soles of walrus-hide. The women also 
wear trousers, but those are wide, ending 
ee below the knee, where they 
are similarly tucked into the boots. 


In the outer clothing the hairy side of 
the skin is always to the exterior; but, on 
the contrary, the hairy side of those arti- 
cles worn next the body during the cold 


season is turned inwards. A close-fitting 
hood of reindeer-skin, and mittens of the 
same material, complete their dress. In 
this costume they defy any kind of weath- 
er. Often so clad, night after night, even 
in the most severe cold, they pursue their 
seal-fishing miles away from the shore 
without any other protection from the icy 
winds. 

The weapons of the Tchuktchis consist 
of a bow and arrows, a spear — which, 
like the arrows, has a point of iron or of 
bone —a knife, and a kind of sling, used 
for catching birds. The iron for the ar- 
row and spear heads is obtained from the 
Americans and Russians in their barter- 
ing transactions. They themselves have 
no iron at their command, nor any knowl- 
edge of its working. 
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To their hunting implements belong the 
sealing-net, made of finely-cut strips of 
seal-hide, netted with a three-inch mesh. 
With these the young seals, which form 
their principal food, are caught. The net 
is extended between two blocks of ice, and 
the seals get entangled in its meshes, 
and so become an easy prey to the hunt- 
ers. 
Their dog-sledges, which are construct- 
ed of thin pieces of wood, tied together 
with strips of seal-hide, combine to a high 
degree strength with elasticity, and are 
singularly light. 

Their mode of conveyance by seais the 
kajak, or the “large boat.” The kajak, 
quite similar to the Greenland kajak, is 
covered with seal-hide: it only carries 
one man, who propels it by means of a 
common kajak oar or paddle. The 
“large boat,” which also resembles the 
boat used in Greenland under the name of 
the “women’s boat,” is upwards of thirty 
feet long. It is rowed by six to ten men, 
with common oars, or fagajas. This boat 
is constructed of a thin wooden frame, 
covered with seal and walrus hides. It 
has a flat bottom, from which its sides 
project at right angles. Its carrying ca- 
pacity is very great. I have seen such 
boats having thirty people on board. 

The hammer of the Tchuktchis consists 
of a stone tied to a stick; their spade, of 
a walrus’s shoulderblade fastened to a 
stick; and in the same manner they 
contrive other necessary domestic utensils 
and tools. They are perfect masters in 
the art of joining by means of thongs of 
seal-hide. 

The principal food of the natives con- 
sists of seal-flesh and blubber, in addition 
to which they use feathered game, bear 
and reindeer flesh, when such can be 
obtained. The roots of certain shore- 
plants, also willow-leaves, ranunculus, and 
saxifrage, etc., enter pretty largely into 
their diet. The leaves are collected in the 
latter end of summer, pressed, and 
consumed during the winter; and in these 
they are provided with a powerful anti- 
scorbutic. During the winter, when get- 
ting short of other provisions, the bones 
of seals and walruses caught during sum- 
mer are crushed and prepared in the 
form of a broth or soup, which is con- 
sumed by both men and dogs. Of the 
latter there are a great number in every 
village, which are chiefly employed in 
conveying their owners i sledge from 
one place to another. Although these 
dogs are not large, three or four of them 
can with ease carry a man long distances. 
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When the Tchuktchis undertakes long 
journeys of three hundred to five hundred 
miles, he often has as many as eighteen 
dogs harnessed to his sledge, with which 
he is able to accomplish seventy to eighty 
miles a day. 

During the first half of the winter we 
were daily visited by twenty to thirty 
natives, who got any food the crew might 
have left. Besides this, they received a 
considerable quantity of bread from the 
ship’s stores. They made themselves 
useful in several small ways, such as saw- 
ing wood, carrying ice, etc., etc. In the 
beginning of February, when their pro- 
visions began to run short, they all 
removed from Pitlekai (the nearest village 
to us) to another village farther east, called 
Naskai, where they raised temporary 
tents, and carried on seal-fishing in the 
open water to be found in the vicinity. 
About this time the natives made a great 
haul, allowing to each tent twenty-five to 
fifty young seals. Besides seals, they 
got in the same vicinity a good catch of 
a fish resembling cod. 

At first we had some difficulty in holding 
communication with the natives, but we 
soon picked up a sufficient number of 
words to make ourselves intelligible. 
Lieutenant Nordqvist, who paid: special 
attention to the language of the Tchuk- 
tchis, ultimately became tolerably familiar 
with it. I here give some specimens: 
anka, sea; atleatle, snow ; eck, fire; erga- 
tic, to-morrow; e¢longat, to-day; ce, yes; 
jaranga, tent; 7o, wind; sau kau, food; 
hoy koy, cold ; mimil, water ; murgin, my; 
oinga, no, nothing ; oumko, bear; ounkri, 
ptarmigan; outout, wood; rurka, walrus; 
tintin, ice; tirkir, sun; ¢tschagurgin, go; 
tschepiska, sleep; tschopak, dog; tscho- 
pagat, drive with dogs; ¢u7gin, yours. 

After the 28th of September, the day 
on which our further progress was com- 
pletely arrested, we still cherished a hope 
of getting free, and accomplishing the re- 
maining little distance to Behring Strait 


the same autumn ; but gradually this hope 
died out, and we began in earnest to think 


of the impending winter. With regard to 
the ship there was really nothing to do, as 
all preparations to resist an Arctic winter 
had already been made. 

We fitted up the winter tent, the top 
rope of which was fixed midway up the 
masts, and from thence extended to the 
bulwarks. That the daylight might not 
be shut out from the saloon, the tent was 
not erected over the quarter-deck. The 
deck was covered with six inches of snow, 
which aided considerably in the exclusion 
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of the cold from that quarter. The engine 
was kept during the whole winter in such 
a condition that at three hours’ notice it 
could be set in motion. 

The vessel was heated by means of 
four stoves and the galley. One of the 
stoves was placed in the saloon, one in 
the engine-room, one between decks, and 
one in the second mess. With these 
heating appliances we had no difficulty in 
keeping up an equable temperature in all 
parts of the vessel even during the most 
severe cold (47° C.). For fuel, part coals 
and part drift-wood were used, the latter 
brought from the neighboring shore. For 
heating purposes we consumed about 
twelve hundredweight of coal weekly. 

As I feared that the thick and rapidly- 
forming ice might press with too great 
force on the vessel, I endeavored at first 
to keep her free of the ice on the one side 
by opening, by means of the saw, a three- 
féet-broad channel. Soon, however, this 
work had to be abandoned as the cold 
overpowered us. After opening up the 
stream the one day, on the next we found 
it covered with ice six to eight inches 
thick. Should there happen to be a snow- 
storm during the night, it was immediately 
filled up with snow, and then the ice 
became still thicker. 

From the 1st of December until the 
1st of April, magnetic observations were 
made every hour; and in addition, on the 
first and fifteenth of every month, obser- 
vations were made every five minutes. 
Meteorological observations were also 
taken every hour, from the tst December 
till the 1st of April; for the remainder of 
our stay, only every four hours. These 
observations were conducted by eleven 
persons, of which nine were men of sci- 
ence and officers, and two of the crew. 
The watch lasted for six hours, and the 
person on duty remained in the observa- 
tory allthattime. The magnetic observa- 
tory consisted of a building twelve feet 
long and ten feet broad erected on the 
land one hundred feet from the shore, and 
formed of sawn ice-blocks of an equal 
size. That we might, during snowstorms 
and darkness, have communication with 
the vessel without risk of losing our way, 
ice-pillars were raised at a distance of 
forty feet from each other, between which 
ropes were stretched. 

During the whole time we were shut 
up, the wind blew almost continually from 
N.N.W. to N.W. Winds from other 
quarters were exceptional. The winds 
between E.N.E., N., and S.W. were 
cold; while, on the contrary, the winds 
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from S. and S.E. brought a milder 
temperature. In the first part of the 
winter, before the ice became too thick, 
the E. and S.E. winds broke it up and 
formed large holes or clefts north and 
east of the vessel. In a heavy northerly 
storm at the beginning of November, the 
newly-frozen ice one foot thick, pressing 
against the older and stronger, which lay 
aground on the outer sandbank dircctly 
astern of us, broke and piled up into 
torosser of some twenty feet high. On 
the same occasion the ice shot up on to 
the flat beach and accumulated in several 
places so as to form ice-walls of a similar 
height. On the first of January, about 
seven miles N.N.E. of the vessel, there 
was a channel running east and west, 
which was so broad that from its south- 
ern edge the northern was not discerni- 
ble. During the latter part of the winter, 
when the cold became more intense, we 
could see no open water from our mast- 
head, but a continuous ice-field, whose 
even surface was only broken here and 
there by some old ice-blocks which had 
been frozen in by the new ice. Still, on 
several occasions we saw the so-called 
“ water-sky,” from which we inferred that 
open holes were to be found, although at 
a great distance. When inthe month of 
May we opened up a channel on the one 
side of the vessel, the ice nearest us 
measured seven feet thick. 

A table at the foot of this page * shows 
the thickness of the ice, which was meas- 
ured on the first and fifteenth of every 
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month; while another indicates the me- 
dium, maximum, and minimum tempera- 
ture for every month. 

In Sweden it is usually quite calm as 
soon as the temperature falls to 20° and 
under. At our winter station, we often 
had strong wind with 38°, and storm with 
30° and under. When the temperature 
fell under 40° it was generally calm or a 
light breeze, under 45° we hada complete 
calm. To go long stretches against a 
fresh breeze with 30° cold, or even colder, 
was anything but agreeable — nose, 
cheeks, and ears were easily liable to be 
frost-bitten. This can be obviated, how- 
ever, without much difficulty by binding 
a thin silk handkerchief over the nose, 
and letting the corners hang down over 
the mouth, by which inspiration is made 
less disagreeable than otherwise it would 
be. During the whole winter we had only 
a few very trifling injuries from the frost, 
notwithstanding that we were out in all 
possible weathers. 

In the severest and coldest storms the 
watch in the magnetic observatory had to 
be changed every six hours. In the 
course of the winter we had some uncom- 
monly high readings of the barometer — 
as, for example, on February 17th, at 6 
P.M., 790 m.m. at 67° Fahr., or reduced to 
decimals, = 788, 1 m.m., — which is four 
millimetres higher than the highest read- 
ing recorded in the literature we have on 
board. 

From the beginning of the month of 
December we made hourly tidal observa- 
tions. Ebb and flood could scarcely be 
distinguished. The greatest variation 
during the spring tide was only six to eight 
inches. The water-level, however, varied 
greatly according to the direction and 
strength of the wind. The extent of 
these changes was different for different 
winds; south-east and south winds usu- 
ally brought high water, two to three feet 
over the common water-level. These ob- 
servations were made by means of the 
following apparatus. A metal wheel of 
the circumference of a metre was fixed 
on the top of the boom. Over that wheel 
was laid a fine brass-wire line, the thick- 
ness of a common log-line, the two ends 
of which were taken down through the 
rudder-hole, one upon each side of the 
helm. The one end was carried through 
a hole made in the ice beside the rudder, 
and fastened to two bars of iron which 
were sunk to the bottom; the other was 
fixed to a cannon-ball at such a height 
that it was suspended in the centre of the 
rudder-hole. The cannon-ball served to 





keep the line constantly on the stretch. 
A board with foot and inch measurements 
was placed between the boom and the 
deck, and on the line an indicator which, 
according as the vessel rose or fell, 
pointed out on the scale the rising and 
falling of the water. 

As we wintered in lat. N. 67° 7’, we 
had not to endure the tedium of constant 
darkness, which is one of the trials of a 
winter spent in these regions in higher 
latitudes. On the darkest day of the 
year, the sun, with the aid of refraction, 
showed half its disc above the horizon at 
midday. In the saloon, from Io A.M. un- 
til 2 p.M. we had as much light as permit- 
ted us both to read and write. Outside, 
one could readily find their way about 
from 9 A.M. until 3 P.M. 

Christmas was celebrated in the usual 
Swedish style — with Christmas-tree, 
Christmas presents, fish, and sweet por- 
ridge. Christmas-eve was spent between 
decks, which for the occasion was deco- 
rated with suitable flags and signals. A 
wooden spar with willow branches (which 
had been brought from inland) tied to it, 
did duty as a Christmas-tree. It wes 
hung with paper flags and two hundred 
presents, which latter were divided by 
lottery among the whole company. 

During the winter we had several op- 
portunities of sending home news of us, 
of which we naturally took advantage, 
although uncertain if these communica- 
tions would ever arrive at their intended 
destination. Soearly as October we were 
visited by the chief Menka, mentioned 
before, and by him we sent letters and 
telegrams to Anadyrsk, to be forwarded 
from thence to Sweden. There is, how- 
ever, no regular postal communication 
between Anadyrsk and the larger Siberian 
towns lying further west. The letters 
would not arrive at Nijni Kolymsk until 
March, when a great annual market is 
held there. From thence they would be 
conveyed by visitors to the market home- 
ward bound to Yakutsk, with which regu- 
lar communication exists. In this way 
we could not expect our letters to arrive 
in Sweden before June or July. On sev- 
eral occasions we sent letters with natives 
on the homeward trip to Nijni Kolymsk, 
to be forwarded in a similar manner. 

As far as the weather permitted the 
crew always followed their various occu- 
pations in the open air, and it was only in 
extremely severe weather that they were 
allowed to work under deck. During 
their leisure hours they had access to an 
exceedingly well-supplied library ; and for 
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their profit and amusement suitable lec- 
tures were given every Saturday evening 
during the darkest season — which, 
thanks to our scientific companions, were 
as interesting as they were instructive. 
In addition to the common rations, in re- 
gard to which the subjoined table * of 
dietary gives information, the crew re- 
ceived daily during the spring months 
two cubic inches of cranberry preserve 
twice a week, five cubic inches mulberry 
preserve four times a week, pickles, be- 
sides fresh fish or reindeer-flesh as often 
as they could be obtained by barter from 
the natives — usually once a week. 

As something remarkable, and, so far as 
known to me, unexampled in the instances 
on record of winters passed in these 
regions, not a symptom of scurvy ap- 
peared on board the “ Vega” during our 
stay. In my opinion our exemption may 
be attributed to the following circumstan- 
ces : — 

Ist, That we were supplied with sound, 
good, and, for our habits, suitable food. 





2d, That we never had unbroken dark- 
ness, which exercises a depressing influ- 
ence on the spirits. 

3d, That we did not suffer from damp 
of any moment on board, consequent on 
the “ Vega’s” thick sides, and an equable 
heat being preserved; and, 

4th, That we all led an industrious life. 

Spring seemed to delay her coming. 
On the 31st of May the sun was circum- 
polar; but notwithstanding, its rays were 
yet without sufficient strength to dissolve 
the masses of snow which were accumu- 
lated on the Jand. Not until the mid- 
dle of June did the snow begin noticeably 
to diminish day by day, and in the begin- 
ning of July the ground was for the most 
part bare. Immediately after the melting 
of the snow the land became green, and 
the flowers sprang up. It is wonderful 
how rapidly winter and summer succeed 
one another in the Arctic regions. No 
sooner has a tuft become bare, than it is 
verdant and flower-clad. This sudden 
change is absolutely necessary in order 
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BREAKFAST. Dinner. Eveninc MEAt. 
Butter, - 0°06 Ib. | Salt pork, ‘ ‘ ° ° ° ° 0°75 lb. | Butter, . 0°06 Ib. 
Coffee, + oro ** | Pickled or preserved cabbage, ° ° é - o75 * | Tea, « ows * 
| Sugar,. . o'08 “ | Preserved potatoes,. . . . o'12 “ | Sugar, . o'08 “ 
$ Extract of beef, ° ° ° ° ° ° - o’o2 * | Cheese, . o'12 “ 
PA Preserved vegetables, ° - o05 * | Barley, 
Rice, ° . o’5o0 ** 
Raisins, . i > o'o5 “ 
Rum or brandy, 1 gill 
Preserved meat, > 1 ration 
é a a ° o'12 Ib - a. 
reserved vegetables, o’o5 * Same as No. 1, bu 
s Same as No. 1. Preserved pm ‘ ° 1 ration without cheese. 
Extract of beef, ° e ° ° ° o*o2 | 
Brandy or rum, ° . + « » Sm 
Salt pork, Ps ° o sh. 
“ Peas, 
S Same as No. 1. Extract of beef, Same as No. 2. 
a Barley, 
Brandy or rum, 
Butter, + 0°06 Ib. | Salt beef, . > * . “ r Ib 
" Chocolate, . o*ro ** | Macaroni, ° ° ° ° e e ° ° en ” 
+ or 
é Brown beans, . ° ° ° ° -(orro “ Same as No. 2. 
Zz Preserved green peas, . 1 ration. 
Fruit-soup, . ° . . . ° 7” 
Brandy or rum, 
Preserved collops, ov preserved beef 4 /a mode, 
a) Preserved potatoes, . . ° ° o*12 Ib. 
é Same as No. 4. Preserved onions, . . + « «+  « 4&Fation.| Same as No. 2. 
vA Fruit-soup, 
Brandy or rum, 














Besides, every man was allowed — 


Daily, —1'25 Vb. dry bread or 1°25 Ib. flour (two- 
thirds wheat and cne-third rye), 0’03 Ib. tobacco, and 
one cubic inch lime-juice. 

Per Week, —1 Ib. flour, 0°30 Ib. butter, 0°21 Ib. salt, 
0°03 !b. pepper, 0’07 Ib. mustard, and 2 cubic inches of 
vinegar. 

No. 1.— When fresh meat and vegetables could be 


got, they were substituted for those in No. 2, in ac- 
cordance with the regulations in the Royal Navy. 

No. 2. — The different numbers were distributed in 
the following manner: No. 1, Sundays; No. 2, Mon- 
days, Wednesdays, and Fridays; No. 3, Thursdays; 
No. 4, ‘Tuesdays; No. 5, Saturdays. 

No. 3.— Besides those already mentioned, we had 
several extra articles of provision —viz., pickles, pre- 
served milk, mulberry jam, etc. 
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that, during the short summer of barely 
two months, everything may quickly ma- 
ture and furnish seed for another growth. 

While the snow was melting, a great 
number of birds had gathered and hov- 
ered about the streams and lagoons which 
lay at a longer or shorter distance from 
shore. Our hunters had occupation from 
morning till night, and our table was al- 
ways supplied with feathered game of 
every description, the most appreciated 
being geese and sandpipers. The melt- 
ing of both floating and ground ice went 
on rapidly during this time. In the vicin- 
ity of the ship, the thickness of the ice 
diminished one or two inches daily, de- 
pending on whether the wind was north 
orsouth. The former brought a colder, 
and the latter, which often blew a gale, a 
warmer atmosphere. Open holes and 
long narrow runnels began to appear to 
the north and north-east of the vessel. 
These opened and closed according to 
the quarter from whence the wind blew, 
whether south or north, which indicated 
that the ice outside was in motion. In 
the beginning and middle of July, a great 
quantity of water stood on the ice to the 
inward of the vessel, and communication 
with the land became daily more and 
more difficult. 

On the 18th of July, during a stiff 
breeze from the south, I noticed that the 
line to our tidometer showed astern ; and 
immediately after, I saw the ice to the 
landward of us separating from the outer 
ground-ice belt. The engine-fires were 
lit, and at half past four P.M. the vessel 
was set in motion. Half an hour later, 
we were out in a channel which contin- 
ually increased in breadth the farther we 
proceeded, and before evening we were 
in a comparatively navigable sea. After 
a detention of nine months and twenty 
days, we had at last got away as quietly 
and with as little risk or trouble as if we 
had gone out to sea from a common 
harbor. 

Qn Sunday the 2oth of July, at eleven 
A.M., we passed East Cape, and had then 
quite completed the North-east Passage. 
In celebration of this event, the national 
flag was hoisted and a salute given. The 
same evening we anchored at the mouth 
of St. Lawrence Bay. 

The North-east Passage has unques- 
tionably been accomplished for the first 
time by the Swedish steamship “ Vega.” 
I attribute the circumstaace that this has 
occupied a year, when it ought to have 
taken only two months, had there been 
no special difficulties, tu the unusually 
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unfavorable condition of the ice during 
September 1878. 

To answer the question, if the North- 
east Passage can annually be made in 
one season, I am not able, because the 
ice-conditions are so different in different 
years. The part of the sea nearest the 
coast is certainly free from ice, during the 
summer and autumn months, opposite to 
and east from the efflux of ariver; but 
against this must be placed the difficulties 
to be met with at and around Cape Tchel- 
yuskin and Taimyr Island. That a pas- 
sage is to be found there also once or 
several times in the summer is equally 
certain, but that may occur so late that 
before one can reach Behring Strait the 
winter has again set in. At the same 
time, I will not by any means say that 
there may not be found there during the 
whole summer and autumn a channel 
free from ice; but as there is no river 
effluent in the vicinity of Cape Tchel- 
yuskin and Taimyr Island, which, with 
sufficient strength, can force the ice north- 
wards, as is the case with the great rivers 
Obi, Yenisei, Lena, and Kolyma, it ma 
be inferred that the ice there is princi- 
pally influenced by the winds,— namely, 
that the north wind forces the ice towards 
land, the south having a contrary effect, 
and that, consequently, the doubling of 
these points cannot be calculated upon 
with certainty at any time, even during 
the navigavle season. The North-east 
Passage cannot, therefore, in its entirety 
be made available for the purposes of 
commerce; but still, an annual traffic 
might easily be carried on from the west- 
ward to the Obi and Yenisei, and from the 
eastward to the Lena. Unquestionably 
the way now lies open to Siberia’s three 
greatest rivers; and that land, so rich in 
minerals, timber, and grain, whose ex- 
port and import trade has hitherto been 
conducted by means of caravans, ought 
now to obtain a practicable route as a 
connecting link between the New and Old 
Worlds. In regard to the communication 
with Yenisei, since Professor Norden- 
skidld, for the first time, reached that river 
in 1875, it has been annually visited by 
European vessels, conveying European 
commodities to Siberia, pon returnin 
from thence loaded with Siberian prod- 
ucts. The traffic to the Lena will proba- 
bly be taken up by American traders; 
and the safety of the voyage there and 
back should be insured when a chart of 
the Siberian coast has been obtained, as 
also by the employment of strong and 
swift steamers. : 
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At St. Lawrence Bay we remained only 
till midday on the 21st of July, when we 
weighed anchor and steered over to the 
American side, where we anchored at 
Port Clarence. We remained there till 
the 26th, when we again crossed over to 
the Asiatic side, and anchored in Konyam 
Bay. From thence we went, on the 28th, 
to St. Lawrence Island, remaining there 
from the 31st of July till the 2d of August. 
We then steered for Behring Island, 
where we anchored at its south-west point 
on August 14. We found here a small 
village with a church, and twenty-five 
wooden houses built and owned by an 
American firm, Hutchinson, Kohl, Philip- 

ens, & Co., who here, and on the neigh- 
oring islands, carry on seal-fishing. The 
inhabitants of the island, consisting of a 
few Russian government officials, some 
employés of the Company and natives of 
the Aleutian Islands, make in all about 
three hundred, who reside in the village. 
There we received our first news from 
Europe through American newspapers, 
whereof the last were printed in San 
Francisco in April 1879, and brought 
from thence by one of the Company’s 
steamers. - On the 19th of August we left 
Behring Island and set our course for 
Yokohama, where we arrived on the even- 
ing of the 2d of September. 


From The Pall Mall Gazette. 
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II. 


PERSONAL injuries were among the 
more serious offences of which the civil 
code took cognizance. In these are in- 
cluded unlawfully wounding, so as to per- 
manently disable; assaulting any one so 
as to disfigure for a time or temporarily 
incapacitate him from following his ordi- 
nary avocations ; subjecting any one to 
indignity, causing him momentary pain or 
even shame. None of these crimes —as 
we have nowadays come to regard such 
infractions of the law — were criminally 
punishable; the commission of any one 
entailed upon the culprit the payment of 
an indemnity, strictly proportioned in 
every case to the gravity of the offence. 

os person who wilfully and mali- 
ciously wounded or injured another was 
condemned in five several payments. 
Each of these was estimated separately 
and irrespective of the other four, and 
each in accordance with the prescriptions 
of the Mischnic text. The first was 





termed zezek —indemnity proper— and 
was awarded in consideration of the 
actual injury inflicted, just in the same 
manner as if any property belonging to 
him had been damaged by the defendant. 
The second was known as /za’ar — com- 
pensation for the pain and suffering en- 
dured in consequence of the assault; the 
third was called ripoui — payment of ex- 
penses incurred for medical attendance 
and nursing until the wound was healed 
or the damage repaired; the fourth was 
designated shebeth — recompense for 
money lost owing to inability to attend to 
business; and the fifth was dosheth — 
compensation for the shame or indignity 
which the law assumed had been suffered 
by the complainant. 

The first of these payments, nezek — 
the indemnity proper — depended upon 
the nature of the injury inflicted ; that is, 
whether the plaintiff had lost an arm ora 
leg or an eye or an ear in consequence of 
the hurt. In such cases the actual dete- 
rioration which had taken place in the 
market value of the person was assessed. 
The tribunal considered how much the 
victim would have fetched if sold into 
servitude before he was injured or dis- 
abled; and then again the sum which 
would now be paid for him. The differ- 
ence was regarded as the value of the 
limb lost. This enabled the court, of 
course, to take into account special cir- 
cumstances in each case, such as the pro- 
ficiency of the plaintiff in his particular 
trade or calling. The second payment, 
tza’ar, was for the pain inflicted. This, 
according to the Talmud, was to be a sum 
equivalent to what the injured person 
would have demanded or accepted in 
order to submit to the suffering he had 
unwillingly been compelled to endure. 
This was determined in an ingenious and 
practical manner. The court decided 
how much any one condemned or com- 
pelled to lose a leg or an arm or an eye 
would have paid to the executioner or phy- 
sician to mitigate the pain of the punish- 
ment or to render him insensitive thereto 
by means of an anesthetic preparation. 
The third payment, ripoui, included all 
the expenses incurred for the attendance 
of a physician, for drugs, for appliances, 
and for nursing. For any malady or com- 
plications directiy attributable to the in- 
jury inflicted upon the complainant the 
defendant was also liable; not, however, 
for any unexpected sickness nor where 
recovery was retarded by the imprudence 
and neglect of the patient himself. We 
may here mention that if the defendant 
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proposed to send a physician who would 
attend the injured man gratis, the latter 
was permitted to refuse such attendance. 
For, the Talmud says, “a doctor who 
cures for nothing is generally worth noth- 
ing.” The fourth payment, shebeth — 
compensation for loss of work — included 
also amends for inability to travel where 
such had to be taken into consideration. 
The amount in this instance was not cal- 
culated on the basis of the complainant’s 
average earnings before he was injured or 
disabled. Payment on such a scale 
would have been inequitable, the rabbins 
affirm, and for the following reason. The 
damage or indemnity (nezek) for the per- 
manent loss was already assessed, and if 
the person hurt had not been confined to 
his room he would no longer, owing to the 
injuries he had received, have been able 
to earn the same amount per day as in 
former times. Therefore the payment for 
inability to work was in accordance with 
what he could have gained during the 
number of days he was ill had he engaged 
ia any such occupation as the loss of an 
arm or a leg or an eye would have per- 
mitted him to follow. If he had lost an 
arm, the sum was at the rate of a man 
employed in looking after pumpkins — e. 
attending toa kitchen garden. If a leg, 
what he would receive for acting as door- 
keeper or concierge. If an eye, according 
to what he would be paid for grinding in 
a mill—a not unusual occupation for 
blind persons among’ the ancient He- 
brews. The fifth penalty, bosheth — for 
the indignity or shame — varied in accord- 
ance with the social position of the 
respective parties. The latitude of the 
law in this regard was of obvious advan- 
tage. When the offender was wealthy, 
the tribunal could mark its sense of the 
gravity of the assault by exacting a heavy 
payment —a fine which from its substan- 
tial nature would prove a punishment in 
such cases. And, again, when the person 
injured was an aged man, respected and 
esteemed, the penalty would be rendered 
more equitable by a notable addition to 
the amount for the indignity suffered, 
which of course would be greater in such 
a case. The indemnity Bosheth is, ac- 
cording to the rabbins, only reasonable ; 
fora man who is assaulted is subjected 
thereby to a form of public degradation. 
In all cases where the wounding or muti- 
lation was unintentional or caused by the 
neglect of the defendant, the whole of 
these payments were enforced excepting 
the solatium bosheth. There was no 


have been no indignity offered to the 
complainant. 

The four additional payments were 
also inflicted in cases where was no dam- 
age, nezek; that is, when there was no 
loss of a limb, or eye, or ear, and when 
the person hurt was not permanently dis- 
abled from following his occupation. 
For instance, bruising or wounding only, 
so that no serious results followed in the 
shape of disfigurement; destroying by 
means of chemicals a man’s hair or beard, 
or spoiling his appearance; the infliction 
of pain, if only for a few hours, as pur- 
posely or accidentally burning a man’s 
hand; keeping another confined in one’s 
house, so as to prevent him trom attend- 
ing to his business; retarding a sick 
person’s recovery by keeping from him 
medicaments, or placing upon his wounds 
or hurts any dangerous or improper drug 
or chemical: these and similar offences 
were all assaults, and the offender was in 
each and every one of these cases com- 
pelled to pay the four pecuniary penalties 
before enumerated. Of course in these 
instances the amount of the indemnity for 
non attendance to employment was esti- 
mated at its full value. In all cases the 
five or four payments, as might be de- 
creed, were enforced immediately after 
the offence was perpetrated. Compensa- 
tion was never delayed until the injured 
party had recovered. If the injured man 
was confined to his room longer than the 
experts had calculated, no additional pay- 
ment was exacted from the defendant. 
This, however, was provided the cure 
went its ordinary course, and no compli- 
cations arose within a reasonable time 
distinctly attributable to the assault. If 
the defendant applied to the court for time 
within which to pay the amount of the 
several fines due, this could be granted 
provided the plaintiff suffered no loss in 
consequence of the delay asked for, and 
subject to one condition — that the sum 
due for non-ability to work was at once 
paid down. On the other hand, the 
bosheth might always be deferred for a 
fixed period determined at the discretion 
of the judges. 

Common assaults, z.e. where the plain- 
tiff was not wounded or bruised or in any 
way incapacitated from following his usual 
occupation, are duly specified in the Tal- 
mud. They come under three heads, 
which include the greater number of 
usual offences of this kind. For each of 
these three a special and fixed penalty is 





attack, no assault; there could therefore 


provided — to the class in which 
it is comprised, blow with the fist or 
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a box on the ears entailed a penalty of 
one mana—one hundred zuzim. Any 
one Slapping another in the face or smit- 
ing him on the cheek was liable to pay 
twice this sum. To pull a person’s ears 
so that blood came; to pull out hair; to 
spit upon the garments of any one; to 
pull off the sa/z#h — scarf with fringes — 
or outer garment of a man; or to un- 
cover in public the head of a woman; all 
these infractions of the civil code were 
punishable by a pecuniary payment double 
that entailed by offences of the second 
class —that is, four hundred zuzim. The 
indignity to which the plaintiff had been 
subjected was here taken into considera- 
tion. Nor could the defendant in these 
cases urge anything against the character 
of the prosecutor in extenuation of his 
offence. An illustration of this occurs 
in the Talmud. A man was charged be- 
fore Rabbi Akiba with having uncovered 
the head of a woman in the public street. 
He was condemned according to law to 
pay four hundred zuzim. He asked for 
time to pay, which was accorded him. 
Watching his opportunity, he saw the 
plaintiff at the door of her house and let 
fall a bottle containing about a yssar’s- 
worth (the smallest coin) of oil The 


woman bent down, and gathering some of 
the oil from the broken flask anointed her 
hair with it, uncovering, of course, her 


head for this purpose. The defendant, 
bringing witnesses, attended before Aki- 
ba. “Am I,” he asked the rabbin, “to 
pay four hundred zuzim for having uncov- 
ered the head of a woman, who was not 
ashamed herself to uncover her head in 
the street for a little oil?” The judge, 
however, replied, ‘“‘ Your argument is in- 
admissible ; if a man wound himself in- 
tentionally, though he commit thereby an 
act forbidden, he cannot be punished. 
But if another hurt him, that other must 
always be punished. A man cannot be 
fined for cutting down his own trees ; but 
if others do so they must pay the indem- 
nity.” 

To the above regulations there are a 
few noteworthy exceptions. A married 
woman could not be compelled to make 
compensation to any one whom she inten- 
tionally or unintentional’y injured or hurt. 
A Hebrew slave —z.e. one who had been 
sold or had disposed of his services and 
person for a term of years — could not be 
condemned in a pecuniary penalty. He 
had no property of his own, and to mulct 
his master would not alone have been 
inequitable but impolitic. It would have 
afforded an ill-conditioned or spiteful 
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servant a means of entailing upon his 
owner considerable loss of money. Any 
imaginary grievance or fancied ill-treat- 
ment which provoked his resentment 
would have been an inducement to com- 
mit an offence for which his master would 
have suffered. Of course a man who 
hurt or injured a woman or a slave was 
condemned in all five penalties, or, if the 
assault was unintentional, in four. In 
the case of the Hebrew slave the master 
received only the amount which indemni- 
fied him for actual loss owing to the tem- 
porary disablement of his servant, and 
the remainder the slave retained. It 
may here be noted that the five penalties 
were equally payable in the case of a 
pagan slave, who was the property of his 
owner; and in such an instance the 
money went to the master only. An 
idiot, a deaf-mute, or young person under 
age were not liable for assaults they 
committed. An adult, however, was 
liable for such injury as he intentionally 
or otherwise inflicted upon them. Only 
he was not called upon to pay the bosheth 
(indemnity for shame) unless the deaf- 
mute or the child was old enough to 
understand and feel the indignity to 
which he or she had been subjected. A 
father was condemned in case he wounded 
his son or daughter, be the child under 
age or not. If any man incited another 
to commit an assault upon a third person, 
only the person who was guilty of the 
offence could be competed’ to pay the 
prescribed penalty. Every Jew was 
liable even if he injured a neighbor at 
the request of the latter himself and 
under promise of freedom from pursuit at 
law and consequent punishment. It was 
also accounted sinful to inflict a wound or 
hurt upon oneself. 

In two cases was unlawfully wounding 
a capital offence. A son of full age who 
maltreated either of his parents so as to 
inflict Aaboura, a visible wound, could, in 
accordance with the Mosaic ordinance, be 
condemned to death. A man who wound- 
ed another on the Sabbath day was also 
guilty to the death. Curiously enough 
the same offence, if committed on the Day 
of Atonement — the Sabbath of Sabbaths 
— was, according to the rabbins, regarded 
as an ordinary infraction of the civil 
code, entailing only a pecuniary penalty. 


III. 

No legal system of ancient or modern 
times has dealt so leniently with theft as 
that of the Hebrews. Following the 
Pentateuch, the Talmud takes cognizance 
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of three kinds, or rather degrees, of theft. 
These were punished according to the 
moral turpitude of the act of stealing under 
different circumstances, and according to 
the conduct of the culprit in respect of 
the stolen property. Theft of the first 
degree was open, public, and overt, with 
or without violence. This was considered 
the least reprehensible form of the crime, 
calling for the minimum penalty. A 
second and more serious form was theft 
hidden and secret ; larceny involving gen- 
erally trespass, where the culprit ‘had 
entered the field or house or the land 
of another, and secreted himself in order 
to commit the offence. This was re- 
— as more heinous than open rob- 

ery. The highwayman risked his life ; 
he could be prevented and _ hindered. 
But the midnight thief and marauder, 
who planned and perpetrated his offence 
in silence and under cover of darkness, 
was more difficult to guard against. Be- 
sides viewing the matter from a moral 
standpoint, the rabbins, after their fashion, 
declared that the highwayman showed no 
more respect for man than for God. But 
the secret thief, in that he hid himself 
from his neighbor in order to violate the 
law, showed more fear of his fellow-mortal 
than of heaven. Hence, as they argued, 
his offence was the greater. Moses or- 
dained in this case a penalty more severe 
than in the former instance. Culprits in 
the third degree of theft included such as 
having stolen an animal—an ox or an 
ass or a sheep—sold or slaughtered it 
for their own advantage and profit. Here 
the law ordained the maximum penalty. 
The culprit had aggravated his crime by 
selling what was not his to dispose of, or 
had by killing the animal rendered detec- 
tion more difficult. 

The penalty provided by the Mosaic 
code in all cases of theft is restitution, 
single, double, and four or five fold, ac- 
cording to the gravity of the offence. 
The Talmud adheres to the injunctions 
of the Pentateuch, which regulates the 
restitution to be made in each case. The 
rabbins, however, formulated many ordi- 
nances designed to meet the difficulties 
that inevitably presented themselves when 
these seemingly simple enactments were 
practically applied. Looking, moreover, 
upon the thief as a moral backslider to be 
pitied and brought back rather than as a 
public criminal to be hunted down and 
punished, they provided for his benefit 
and behoof a number of prescriptions in- 
tended to facilitate restitution, and to 
encourage the offender to restore volun- 





tarily whatever he had stolen. These 
laws are known in the Talmud as /fe- 
kanoth hashabim — rabbinical ordinances 
in favor of penitents. The most impor- 
tant of these is that known as the princi- 
ple of schinoui—literally, change. In 
virtue of this a thief under certain circum- 
stances acquired a species of prescriptive 
right in the object or thing stolen, in con- 
sequence of certain changes or alterations 
it had undergone while in his possession. 
For instance, if he had stolen a lamb and 
it grew into a sheep before the theft was 
discovered; if he had stolen a beam and 
converted it into tools or implements; if 
he had stolen wool and woven it into 
cloth — all these changes in the material 
condition or state of the thing stolen due 
to the culprit’s labor or occurring at his 
expense were taken into account when 
the question of restitution was considered 
by the tribunals. 

Robbery, open and overt, was, practi- 
cally speaking, unpunished among the 
Jews. It entailed upon the offender the 
payment of neither fine nor indemnity. 
All that the law, Mosaic and Talmudic, 
enjoined was restitution of the property 
stolen to its rightful owner. The Penta- 
teuch ordained the restoration of the 
thing actually stolen. This would in 
many cases prove impracticable. How, 
if the thief had taken wood and made of 
it implements; wool, and converted it 
into cloth; seed, and grown therefrom a 
crop of wheat; fruit which had spoiled 
and become worthless; cattle which had 
matured or increased at the thief’s ex- 
pense? The necessity of fixing, or rather 
substituting, a money equivalent in a 
number of cases must have been evident 
ab initio, even when the object stolen was 
no longer in possession of the thief, and 
had been lost or consumed or disposed 
of. The Talmud, therefore, adopts the 
Mosaic law of restitution, subject to the 
principle of schinoui, or change. When 
the thing stolen was found unaltered in 
the hands of the thief, no change in its 
condition or form or nature having taken 
place, he was compelled so restore it 
intact. If necessary, force could be used 
for this purpose. If the object was no 
longer existent, having been eaten or 
destroyed or sold, the culprit was con- 
demned to pay its equivalent in money. 
This as a rule was determined according 
to its market value at the time when the 
theft was committed. If, however, owing 
to scarcity or famine, or from any like 
cause, the price of the thing had risen, 
the value was regulated by the rate cur- 
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rent at the time of condemnation. The 
reason is obvious. The owner would no 
longer replace what he had lost except at 
an enhanced cost. If the animal or thing 
stolen had undergone alteration or change 
while in the possession of the culprit, the 
principle of schinoui came into operation. 
This change might, as before men- 
tioned, be either schinout deoraitha, 
permanent alteration; or schinoui derab- 
danan, temporary modification. In either 
case the thief acquired a kind of right in 
the stolen property, in consideration of 
the change it had undergone while in his 
hands. This right appears to have dif- 
fered according as the modification was 
permanent or only temporary. In the 
former case the robber could retain the 
animal or object, paying to the rightful 
owner its value determined according to 
law. In the latter case he was obliged to 
restore the animal or thing, receiving 
from the proprietor compensation for 
labor or time, or expense incurred on 
account of the change effected. For in- 
stance — and the application of this 
remarkable principle will best be under- 
stood from a few such examples — if the 
thief had stolen some wood, and made 
implements or tools of it before the theft 
was traced; if he stole wool and had 
woven it into stuff; hides, and converted 
them into leather; cloth, and made gar- 
ments of it; seed, and raised therefrom a 
crop of grain; or (an animal being in 
question), if the thief had stolen a lamb 
and it grew into a sheep; a calf, and it 
grew into a cow; or if he had stolen a 
cow and it calved—in each of these 
cases the law assumed a_ permanent 
change — schinoui deoraitha — to have 
taken place ; and the thief was entitled to 
retain possession of the stolen property 
on payment to the rightful owner of its 
original value, estimated in accordance 
with the precedent already explained. 
Where, however, no substantial modifi- 
cation had occurred in the object stolen; 
for instance, if the thief had stolen an ox 
and fattened it in his own pasture-ground ; 
if he had stolen a sheep already shorn 
and its wool grew again while in his 
charge, or if he stole a cow in calf and 
the young one was born while in his pos- 
session; in these cases the law assumed 
that only a temporary chahge — schinoui 
derabbanan — had taken place. The 
owner could claim his property on paying 
to the thief an indemnity for the care 
taken of the animal, with a specified share 
of the increase (z.e. the value of the wool 
or the calf as the case might be), in ac- 
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cordance with the custom of the place. 
Any deterioration in the value of the ob- 
ject or animal he had unlawfally taken — 
such as fruit that had spoiled, wine that 
had turned sour, a sheep that he had 
shorn, a beast that had become thin from 
overworking or underfeeding or disease 
(the return to its former prime condition 
being problematical) — was accounted a 
permanent change. The thief was com- 
pelled to repay the owner the full original 
value. Although the principle of schi- 
noui as applied to theft seems even more 
than lenient, it will be seen that in no in- 
stance did the culprit gain any advantage 
to himself in consequence. It was in- 
tended only to facilitate restitution, never 
to give the thief profit. Having in every 
case to pay the full market value for what- 
ever he had stolen, and any improvement 
he effected being at his own expense and 
the result of his own labor and care and 
watchfulness, he obtained, notwithstand- 
ing the apparent concessions made by 
the law in his favor, nothing but what he 
would honestly have obtained at the same 
cost of money and time and trouble. We 
may here point out for the benefit of such 
as may be ignorant of this fact—and a 
goodly number of the modern Jews seem 
to be unaware of it— that the Talmud 
invariably classes usurers with highway 
robbers. 

Theft of the second degree, committed 
in secret, where the offender hid himself 
or trespassed, broke into a house in erder 
to steal, entailed twofold restitution. 
This infraction of the law being probably 
more frequent than highway robbery, 
necessitated a more severe penalty, one 
likely to prove deterrent. Hence, the 
thiet was compelled to pay twice the 
value of the thing stolen in this case; 
the value in each instance being deter- 
mined according to the actual worth of. 
the property at the time when the theft 
was committed. The double indemnity 
was not exacted when the culprit had 
stolen a slave; or documents; or when 
the thing or things stolen could not be 
specified by weight or by number or by 
measure. If the prosecutor was unable 
to declare how many articles or how 
much stuff or what weight of any kind of 
produce had been taken, it was obviously 
impossible for him to ordain twofold resti- 
tution. And if the offender voluntarily 
came forward and acknowledged his guilt, 
he was condemned to pay the seren — 
single value only — of the thing he had 
stolen. In no case could a thief be con- 
victed upon his own testimony; it was 
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indispensable to produce two witnesses 
for the purpose of confirming the accusa- 
tion. Nor could any one be punished for 
stealing sacred things, sacrilegious theft 
being an offence against Heaven only. 
He who purloined any legal documents 
or deeds was not condemned in any pen- 
alty unless the owner sustained actual 
loss in consequence. The deeds them- 
selves had no value in the eyes of the 
law ; and the culprit in such a case could 
only be compelled to indemnify the plain- 
tiff in the exact amount that he was out 
of pocket by reason of the papers being 
missing. A thief duly tried and convicted 
by a civil court, and unable to make resti- 
tution — single or double or more —as 
the code prescribed, was sold into servi- 
tude. 

A thief who had stolen an ox or a sheep 
and subsequently killed the animal or sold 
it was condemned to pay a penalty in 
addition to the twofold restitution im- 
posed for the stealing. He was con- 
sidered to have committed two separate 
offences. Hence two witnesses were re- 
quired as to the theft, and two witnesses 
—they might be the same persons — to 
prove the killing or selling. The indem- 
nity in this case was fivefold restitution if 
an ox, and fourfold if a sheep — that is, a 
double fine as usual for the theft, and 
twofold payment in addition for the sheep 
killed or sold, and threefold for the ox 
similarly disposed of. If the culprit had 
given the animal away, or had exchanged 
it for something else, or had disposed of 
it in payment of a debt, or had given it to 
another to be killed, he was nevertheless 
ordered to pay four or five fold as the 
case might be. The additional penalty 
was not, however, imposed in any of the 
following cases. When a thief was con- 
victed of stealing an animal, and in the 
absence of witnesses voluntarily con- 
fessed to having sold or slaughtered it, 
he was condemned only in the twofold 
penalty for the theft. This was one of 
the laws, thekanoth hashabim, to encour- 
age penitents. Ifthe animal was stolen, 
and either killed or sold on the domain of 
the rightful owner, the double indemnity 
only was exacted. The offender had not 
rendered it difficult in this case to trace 
the crime, nor would there be any diffi- 
culty in identifying the carcass on the 
proprietor’s estate. Likewise if the ox 
or sheep was slaughtered not in accord- 
ance with Jewish rites a twofold penalty 
only was enforced. The culprit could 
not use the flesh himself, nor would an- 
other Jew purchase the carcass under 





these circumstances. He would have no 
profit from his offence. If the animal 
was a lamb or a calf when stolen and had 
grown into a full-sized animal when the 
thief killed it, he was also called upon to 
make twofold restitution only. The prin- 
ciple of schinoui, a change at the offend- 
er’s expense, was held to apply in this 
case. If one thief stole an animal, anda 
second thief stole it from the first, and 
sold or slaughtered it, the second thief 
paid to the first only double value. Sim- 
ilarly it may be noted, one thief who stole 
from another paid only the keren, or 
actual value of the thing taken. 


From The Argosy. 
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You have been at Timberdale Rectory 
two or three times before; an old-fash- 
ioned, red-brick, irregularly-built house, 
the ivy clustering on its front walls. It 
had not much beauty to boast of, but 
was as comfortable a dwelling-place as 
any in Worcestershire. The well-stocked 
kitchen-garden, filled with plain fruit-trees 
and beds of vegetables, stretched out 
beyond the little lawn behind it; the small 
garden in front, with its sweet and homely 
flowers, opened to the pasture-field that 
lay between the house and the church. 

Timberdale Rectory basked to-day in 
the morning sun. It shone upon Grace, 
the rector’s wife, as she sat in the bow- 
window of their usual sitting-room, 
making a child’s frock. Having no little 
ones of her own to work for—and some- 
times Timberdale thought it was that fact 
that made the rector show himself so 
crusty to the world in general—she had 
time and to spare, to sew for the poor 
ane starvelings in her husband’s par- 
ish. 

“Here he comes at last!” exclaimed 
Grace. 

Herbert Tanerton looked round from 
the fire over which he was shivering, 
though it was such a warm and lovely 
April day. A glass of lemonade, or some 
such cooling drink, stood on the table at 
his elbow. He was always catching a 
sore throat — or fancied it. 

“ If 1 find the delay has arisen through 
any neglect of Lee’s, I shall report him 
for it,’ spoke the rector severely. For, 
though he condoned that one great 
mishap of Lee’s, the burning of the letter, 
he considered it his duty to look sharply 
after him. 
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“Oh but, Herbert, it cannot be; he is 
always punctual,” cried Grace. “ I'll go 
and ask.” 

Mrs. Tanerton left the room, and ran 
down the short path to the little white 
gate; poor old Lee, the letterman, was 
approaching it from the field. Grace 
glanced at the church clock — three-quar- 
ters past ten. 

“ A break-down on the line, we hear, 
ma’am,” said he, without waiting to be 
questioned, as he put one letter into her 
hand. “Salmon has been in a fine way 
all the morning wondering what was up.” 

“Thank you,” said Grace, glancing at 
the letter; ““we wondered too. What a 
beautiful day it is! Your wife will lose 
her rheumatism now. Tell her I say so.” 

Back ran Grace. Herbert Tanerton 
was standing up, impatient for the letter 
he had been specially expecting, his hand 
stretched out for it. 

“Your letter has not come, Herbert. 
Only one for me. It is from Alice.” 

“Oh!” returned Herbert, crustily, as 
he sat down again to his fire and his lem- 
onade. 

Grace ran her eyes quickly over the 
letter —rather a long one, but very legi- 
bly written. Her husband’s brother, Jack 
Tanerton—if you have not forgotten 
him —had just brought home in safety 
from another voyage the good ship “ Rose 
of Delhi,” of which he was commander. 
Alice, his wife, who generally voyaged 
with him, had gone immediately on land- 
ing to her mother at New Brighton, near 
Liverpool; Jack remaining with his ship. 
This time the ship had been chartered for 
London, and Jack was there with it. 

Grace folded the letter slowly, an ex- 
pression of pain seated in her eyes. 
“ Would you like to read it, Herbert?” 
she asked. 

“Not now,” groaned Herbert, shifting 
the band of flannelon his throat. “ What 
does she say?” 

“She says” —Grace hesitated a mo- 
ment before proceeding — “she says she 
wishes Jack could leave the sea.” 

“TI dare say!” exclaimed Herbert. 
“ Now, Grace, I’ll not have that absurd 
notion encouraged. It was Alice’s cry 
last time they were at home; and I told 
you then I would not.” 

“JT have not encouraged it, Herbert. 
Of course what Alice says has reason in 
it: one cannot help seeing that.” 

“Jack chose the sea as his profession, 
and Jack must abide by it. A turncoat is 
never worth arush. Jack dikes the sea; 
and Jack has been successful at it.” 





“Oh, yes: he’s a firstrate sailor,” con- 
ceded Grace. “It is Alice’s wish, no 
doubt, rather than his. She says here” 
— opening the letter—‘“‘Oh, if Jack 
could but leave the sea! All my little 
ones coming on !—I shall not be able to 
go with him this next voyage. And I 
come home to find my little Mary and my 
mother both ill! If we could but leave 
the sea!’” 

“I may just as well say, ‘ If I could but 
leave the Church! ’I’m sure I’m never 
well in it,” retorted Herbert. “ Jack had 
better not talk to me of this: I should 
put him down at once.” 

Grace sighed as she took up the little 
frock again. Se remembered, though it 
might suit her husband to forget it, that 
Jack had not, in one sense of the word, 
chosen the sea; he had been deluded into 
it by Aunt Dean, his wife’s mother. She 
had plotted and planned, that woman, for 
her daughter’s advancement, and found 
out too late that she had plotted wrongly ; 
for Alice chose Jack, and Jack, through 
her machinations, had been deprived of 
the greater portion of his birthright. He 
made a smart sailor; he was steady, and 
stuck to his duty manfully; never a better 
merchant commander sailed out of port 
than John Tanerton. But, as his wife 
said, her little ones were beginning to 
grow about her; she had two already; 
and she could not be with them at New 
Brighton, and be skimming over the seas 
to Calcutta, or where not, in the “ Rose of 
Delhi.” Interests clashed; and with her 
whole heart Alice wished Jack could quit 
the sea. Grace sighed as she thought of 
this; she saw how natural was the wish, 
though Herbert did not see it; neither 
could she forget that the chief portion of 
the fortune which ought to have been 
Jack’s was enjoyed by herself and her 


husband. She had always thought it un- 


just; it did not seem to bring them luck ; 
it lay upon her heart like a weight of care. 
Their income from the living and the for- 
tune, comprised together, was over a thou- 
sand pounds a year. They lived very 
quietly, not spending, she was sure, any- 
thing like half of it; Herbert put by the 
rest. What good did all the money bring 
them? But little. Herbert was always 
ailing, fretful, and grumbling; the pro- 
pensity to set the world to rights grew 
upon him; he had ever taken pleasure in 
that, from the time when a little lad he 
would muffle himself in his stepfather’s 
surplice, and preach to Jack and Alice. 
Poor Jack had to work hard for what he 
earned at sea; he had only a hundred and 
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fifty pounds a year, besides, of the money 
that had been his mother’s; Herbert had 
the other six hundred and fifty of it. 
But Jack, sunny-natured, ever-ready Jack, 
was just as happy as the day was long. 

Lost in these thoughts, her eyes bent 
on her work, Alice did not see a gentle- 
man who was coming across the field 
towards the house. The click of the lit- 
tle gate, as it swung to after him, caused 
her to look up, but hardly in time. Her- 
bert turned at the sound. 

“Who’s come bothering now, I won- 
der?” 

“T think it is Colonel Letsom,” an- 
swered Grace. 

“Then he must come in here,” rejoined 
Herbert. “I am not going into that cold 
drawing-room.” 

Colonel Letsom it was; a pleasant little 
man with a bald head, who had walked 
over from his house at Crabb. Grace 
opened the parlor door, and the colonel 
came in and shook hands. 

“JT want you both to come and dine 
with me to-night in a friendly way,” spoke 
he; “no ceremony. My brother, the 
major, is with us for a day or two, and 
we'd like to get a few friends together to 
meet him at dinner.” 

Herbert Tanerton hesitated. He did 
not say no, for he liked dinners; he liked 
the importance of sitting at the right or 
left hand of his hostess and saying grace. 
He did not say yes, for he thought of his 
throat. 

“T hardly know, colonel. I got up with 
a sore throat this morning. Very relaxed 
indeed it is. Who is to be there?” 

“‘ Yourselves and the Fontaines and the 
Todhetleys: nobody else,” answered the 
colonel. ‘As to your throat—I daresay 
it will be better by-and-by. A cheerful 
dinner will do you good. Six o’clock 
sharp, mind.” 

Herbert Tanerton accepted the offer, 
conditionally. If his throat got worse, of 
course he should have to send word and 
decline. The colonel nodded. He felt 
sure in his own mind the throat would 
get better; he knew how fanciful the 
parson was, and how easily he could be 
roused out of his ailments. 

“How do you like the Fontaines?” 
questioned he of the colonel. “ Have you 
seen much of them yet?” 

“ Oh, we like them very well,” an- 
swered the colonel, who, in his easy 
nature, generally avowed a liking for 
everybody. “They are connections of 
my wife’s.” 

“Connections of your wife’s!” re- 
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peated Herbert quickly. “I did not 
know that.” 

“I’m not sure that I knew it myself, 
until we came to compare notes,” avowed 
the colonel. ‘ Anyway, I did not remem- 
ber it. Sir Dace Fontaine’s sister mar- 
ried ——._ Stop; let me consider — how 
was it?” 

Grace laughed. The colonel laughed 
also. 

“IT knowit now. My wife’s sister mar- 
ried a Captain Pym: it is many years ago. 
Captain Pym was a widower, and his first 
wife was a sister of Dace Fontaine’s. 
Yes, that’s it. Poor Pym and his wife 
died soon; both of them in India: and 
so, you see, we lost sight of the con- 
nection altogether; it slipped out of 
memory.” 

“ Were there any children?” 

“The first wife had one son, who was, 
I believe, taken to by his father’s rela- 
tives. That was all. Well, you'll come 
this evening,” added the colonel, turning 
to depart. “I must make haste back 
home, for they don’t know yet who’s com- 
ing and who’s not.” 

A few days previously to this, we had 
taken up our abode at Crabb Cot, and 
found that some people named Fontaine 
had come to the neighborhood, and were 
living at Maythorn Bank. Naturally the 
squire wanted to know who they were and 
what they were. And as they were fated 
to play a conspicuous part in the drama 
I am about to relate, I must give to them 
a word of introduction. Important people 
need it, you !-now. 

Dace Fontaine belonged to the West 
Indies and was attached to the civil ser- 
vice there. He became judge, or sheriff, 
or something of the kind ; had been instru- 
mental in quelling a riot of the blacks, 
and was knighted for it. He married 
rather late in life, in his forty-first year, a 
young American lady. This young lady’s 
mother —it is curious how things come 
about !— was first cousin to John Paul, 
the Islip lawyer. Lady Fontaine soon 
persuaded her husband ‘to quit the West 
Indies for America. Being well off, for 
he had amassed money, he could do as 
he pleased; and to America they went 
with their two daughters. From that 
time they lived sometimes in America, 
sometimes in the West Indies: Sir Dace 
would not quite abandon his old home 
there. Changes came as the years went 
on: Lady Fontaine died; Sir Dace lost a 
good portion of his fortune through some 
adverse speculation. A disappointed man, 
he resolved to come to England and set- 
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tle down on some property that had 
fallen to him in right of his wife; a 
small estate called Oxlip Grange, which 
lay between Islip and Crabb. Anyway, 
old Paul got a letter, saying they were on 
the road. However, when they arrived, 
they found that the tenants at Oxlip 
Grange could not be got to go out of it 
without proper notice—which anybody 
but Sir Dace Fontaine would have known 
to be reasonable. After some cavilling, 
the tenants agreed to leave at the end of 
six months; and the Fontaines went into 
that pretty little place, Maythorn Bank, 
then to be let furnished, until the time 
shouldexpire. Sothere they were, located 
close to us at Crabb Cot, Sir Dace Fon- 
taine and his two daughters. 

Colonel Letsom had included me in the 
dinner invitation, for which I felt obliged 
to him: I was curious to see what the 
Fontaines were like. Tom Coney said 
one of the girls was beautiful, lovely 
—like an angel: the other was a little, 
quick, dark young woman, who seemed 
to have a will of her own. 

We reached Colonel Letsom’s betimes 
—neighborly fashion. In the country 
you don’t rush in when the dinner’s being 
put on the table; you like to get a chat 
beforehand. The sunbeams were slant- 
ing into the drawing-room as we entered 
it. Four of the Letsoms were present, 
besides the major, and Herbert Taner- 
ton and his wife, for the throat was better. 
All of us were talking together when the 
strangers were announced: Sir Dace 
Fontaine, Miss Fontaine, and Miss Ve- 
rena Fontaine. 

Sir Dace was a tall, heavy man, with a 
dark, sallow, and arbitrary face; Miss 
Fontaine was little and pale; she had 
smooth black hair, and dark eyes that 
looked straight out at you. Her small 
teeth were brilliantly white, her chin was 
pointed. A particularly calm face alto- 
gether, and one that could boast of little 
beauty — but I rather took to it. 

Did you ever see afairy? Verena Fon- 
taine looked like nothing else. A small, 
fair, graceful girl, with charming manners 
and pretty words. She had the true 
golden hair, that is so beautiful but so 
rare, delicate features, and laughing eyes 
blue as the summer sky. I think her 
beauty and her attractions altogether took 
some of us by surprise; me forone. Bob 
Letsom looked fit to eat her. The sisters 
were dressed alike, in white muslin and 
pink ribbons. 

How we went in to dinner I don’t 
remember, except that Bob and I brought 





up the reartogether. Sir Dace took Mis. 
Letsom, I think, and the colonel Mrs. 
Todhetley ; and that beautiful girl, Verena, 
fell to Tod. Tod! The two girls were 
about the most self-possessed girls I ever 
saw; their manners quite American. 
Not their accent: that was good. Major 
Letsom and Sir Dace fraternized wonder- 
fully: they discovered that they had once 
met in the West Indies. 

After dinner we had music. The sis- 
ters sang a duet, and Mary Ann Letsom 
a song; and Herbert Tanerton sang, for- 
getting his throat, Grace playing for him ; 
and they made me sing. 

The evening soon passed, and we all 
left together. It was a warmish night, 
with a kind of damp smell exhaling from 
the shrubs and hedges. The young ladies 
muffled some soft white woollen shawls 
round their faces, and called our climate 
atreacherousone. The parson and Grace 
said good-night, and struck off on the 
near way to Timberdale; the rest of us 
kept straight on. 

““Why don’t your people always live 
here?” asked Verena of me, as we walked 
side by side behind the rest. “ By some- 
thing that was said at dinner I gather that 
you are not here much.” 

“Mr. Todhetley’s principal residence 
lies at a distance. We only come here 
occasionally.” 

“Well, 1 wish you stayed here always. 
It would be something to have neighbors 
close to us. Of course you know the 
dreadful little cottage we are in — May- 
thorn Bank?” 

“Quite well. It is very pretty, though 
it is small.” 

“Small! Accustomed to our large 
rooms in the western world, it seems to 
us that we can hardly turn in these. I 
wish papa had managed better! This 
country is altogether frightfully dull. My 
sister tells us that unless things improve 
she shall take flight back to the States. 
She could do it,” added Verena; “she is 
twenty-one now, and her own mistress.” 

I laughed. “Is she obliged to be her 
own mistress because she is twenty-one ?” 

“She is her own,” said Verena. ‘“ She 
has come into her share of the money 
mamma left us, and can do as she pleases.” 

“Oh, you were speaking in that sense.” 

“Partly. Having money, she is not 
tied. She could go back to-morrow if 
she liked. We are not bound by your 
English notions.” 

“It would not suit our notions at all. 
English girls cannot travel about alone.” 

“That comes of their imperfect educa- 
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tion. What harm do you suppose could 
anywhere befall well-brought-up girls? 
We have been self-dependent from child- 
hood ; taught to be so. Coral could take 
care of herself the whole world over, and 
meet with consideration, wheresoever 
she might be.” 

“ What do you call her— Coral? Itis 
a very pretty name.” 

‘And coral is her favorite ornament: 
it suits her pale skin. Her name is really 
Coralie, but I call her Coral — just as she 
calls me Vera. Do you like my name — 
Verena?” 

“Very much indeed. Have you read 
‘Sintram’?” 

“¢ Sintram’ !— no,” she answered. “Is 
it a book?” 

“ A very nice book, indeed, translated 
from the German. I will lend it you, if 
you like, Miss Verena.” 

“Oh, thank you. I am fond of nice 
books. Coralie does not care for books 
as Ido. But—I want you to tell me,” 
she broke off, turning her fair face to me, 
the white cloud drawn round it, and her 
sweet blue eyes laughing and dancing — 
“T can’t quite make out who you are. 
They are not your father and mother, are 
they ?” — nodding to the squire and Mrs. 
Todhetley, who were on ever so far in 
front with Sir Dace. 

“Oh no, I only live with them. I am 
Johnny Ludlow.” 


II. 


MAYTHORN BANK had not an exten- 
sive correspondence as a rule, but three 
letters were delivered there the following 
morning. One of the letters was for Ve- 
rena: which she crushed into her hand in 
the passage and ran away with to her 
room. The others, addressed to Sir Dace, 
were laid by his own man, Ozias, on the 
breakfast-table to await him. 

“The West Indian mail is in, papa,” 
observed Coralie, beginning to pour out 
the coffee as her fatherentered. “It has 
brought you two letters. I think one of 
them is from George Bazalgette.” 

Sir Dace wore a rich red silk dressing- 
gown, well wadded. A large fire burnt in 
the grate of the small room. He felt the 


‘cold here much. Putting his gold eye- 


glasses across his nose, as he slowly sat 
down — all his movements were deliberate 
— he opened the letter his daughter had 
specially alluded to, and read the few 
lines it contained. 

“What a short epistle!” exclaimed 
Coralie. 

“George Bazalgette is coming over; 





he merely writes to tell me so,” replied 
Sir Dace. “Verena,” he added, for just 
then Verena entered and wished him good- 
morning, with a beaming face, “I have a 
letter here from George Bazalgette. He 
is coming to Europe; coming for you.” 

A defiant look rose to Verena’s bright 
blue eyes. She opened her mouth to 
answer; paused; and closed it again 
without speaking. Perhaps she recalled 
the saying, “ Discretion is the better part 
of valor.” It certainly is, when applied 
to speech. 

Breakfast was barely over when Ozias 
came in again. He had a copper-colored 
face, as queer as his name, but he was a 
faithful, honest servant, and had lived 
in the family twenty years. The gar- 
dener was waiting for instructions about 
the new flower-beds, he told his master; 
and Sir Dace went out. It left his daugh- 
ters at liberty to talk secrets. How pretty 
the two graceful little figures looked in 
their simple morning dresses of delicate 
+ tied with bows of pale green rib- 

on! 

“T told you I knew George Bazalgette 
would be coming over, Vera,” began Co- 
ralie. “His letter by the last mail quite 
plainly intimated that.” 

Verena tossed her pretty head. “Let 
him come! He will get his voyage out 
and home for nothing. I hope he’ll be 
fearfully seasick!” 

Not to make a mystery of the matter, 
which we heard all about later, and which, 
perhaps, led to that most dreadful crime 
— but I must not talk of that yet. George 
Bazalgette was a wealthy West Indian 
planter, and wanted to marry Miss Ve- 
rena Fontaine. She did not want to 
marry him, and for the very good reason 
that she intended to marry somebody else. 
There had been a little trouble about it 
with Sir Dace; and alas! there was des- 
tined to be a great deal more. 

“ Shall I tell you what 7 hope, Vera?” 
answered Coralie, in her matter-of-fact, 
unemotional way. “I hope that Edward 
Pym will never come here, or to Europe 
at all, to worry you. Better that the sea 
should swallow him up ex voyage.” 

Verena’s beaming face broke into 
smiles. Her sister’s pleasant suggestion 
went for nothing, for a great joy lay within 
her. 

“Edward Pym fas come, Coral. The 
ship has arrived in port, and he has writ- 
ten tome. See!” 

She took the morning’s letter from the 
bosom of her dress, and held it open for 
Coralie to see the date, “ London,” and 
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the signature “ Edward.” Had the writer 
signed his name in full, it would have 
been Edward Dace Pym. 

“ How did he know we were here?” 
questioned Coralie, in surprise. 

“T wrote to tell him.” 

“ Did you know where to write to him?” 

“ I knew he had sailed from Calcutta in 
the ‘ Rose of Delhi;’ we all knew that; 
and I wrote to him to the address of the 
ship’s brokers at Liverpool. The ship 
has come on to London, it seems, instead 
of Liverpool, and they must have sent 
my letter up there.” 

“If you don’t take care, Vera, some 
trouble will come of this. Papa _ will 
never hear of Edward Pym. That’s my 
opinion.” 

She was as cool as were the cucumbers 
growing outside in the garden, under the 
glass shade. Verena was the opposite — 
all excitement; though she did her best 
to hide it. Her fingers were restless; 
her blushes came and went; the sweet 
words of the short love-letter were danc- 
ing in her heart. 

“ My darling Vera, the ship is in; I 
am in London with her, and [ have your 
dear letter. How I wish I could run 
down into Worcestershire! That cannot 
be just yet: our skipper will take care to 
be absent himself, I expect,and I must 
stay: he is a regular martinet as to duty. 
You will see me the very hour I can get 
my liberty. How strange itis you should 
be at that place— Crabb! TI believe a 
sort of aunt of mine lives there; but I 
have never seen her. Ever your true 
lover, Edward.” 

“Who is it—the sort of aunt?” cried 
Coralie, when Verena had read out the 
letter; “and what does he mean?” 

“Mrs. Letsom, of course. Did you 
not hear her talking to papa, last night, 
about her dead sister, who had married 
Captain Pym?” 

“ And Edward was the son of Captain 
Pym’s first wife, papa’s sister. Then, in 
point of fact, he is not related to Mrs. 
Letsom at all. Well, it all happened ages 
ago,” added Coralie, with supreme indif- 
ference, “long before our time.” 

Just so. Edward Pym, grown to man- 
hood now, and chief mate of the “ Rose 
of Delhi,” was the son of that Captain 
Pym and his first wife. When Captain 
Pym died, a relative of his, who had no 
children of his own, took to the child, then 
only five years old, and brought him up. 
The boy turned out anything but good, 
and when he was fourteen he ran away to 
sea. He found he had to stick to the 





sea, for his offended relative would do no 
more for him: except that, some years 
later, when he died, Edward found that 
he was down for five hundred pounds in 
his will. Edward stayed on shore to 
spend it, and then went to sea again, this 
time as first officer in an American brig. 
Chance, or something else, took the ves- 
sel to the West India islands, and at one 
of them he fell in with Sir Dace Fontaine, 
who was, in fact, his uncle, but who had 
never taken the smallest thought for him 
—hardly remembered he had such a 
nephew — and made acquaintance with 
his two cousins. He and Verena fell in 
love with one another; and, on her side, 
at any rate, it was not the passing fancy 
sometimes called by the name, but one 
likely to last for all time. They often 
met, the young officer having the run of 
his uncle’s house whenever he could get 
ashore; and Edward, who could be as full 
of tricks and turns as a fox when it suited 
his convenience to be so, contrived to put 
himself into hospital when the brig was 
about to sail, saying he was sick; so he 
was left behind. The brig fairly off, Mr. 
Edward Pym grew well again, and looked 
to have a good time of idleness and love- 
making. But he reckoned without his 
host. A chance word, dropped inadver- 
tently, opened the eyes of Sir Dace to the 
treason around. The first thing he did 
was to forbid Mr. Edward Pym his house ; 
the second thing was to take passage with 
his family for America. Never would he 
allow his youngest and prettiest and best- 
loved daughter to become the wife of an 
ill-conducted, penniless ship’s mate; and 
that man a cousin! The very thought 
was preposterous! So Edward Pym, 
thrown upon his beam ends, joined a ves- 
sel bound for Calcutta. Arrived there, 
he took the post of chief mate on the 
good ship “Rose of Delhi,” Captain 
Tanerton, bound for England. 


II, 


“ WHAT is this nonsense I hear, about 
your wanting to leave the sea, John?” 

The question, put in the rector of Tim- 
berdale’s repellent, chilly tone, more in- 
tensified when anything displeased him, 
brought only a smile to the pleasant face 
of his brother. Ever hopeful, sunny- 
tempered Jack, had reached the rectory 
the previous night to make a short visit. 
They sat in the cheerful, bow-windowed 
room, the sun shining on Jack, as some 
days before it had shone on Grace; the 
rector in his easy-chair at the fire. 

“ Well, I suppose it is only what you 
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say, Herbert — nonsense,” answered 
Jack, who was playing with the little dog, 
Dash. “I should like to leave the sea 
well enough, but I don’t see my way clear 
to do it at present.” 

“Why should you like to leave it?” 

“ Alice is anxious that I should. She 


cannot always sail with me now; and 


there are the little ones to be seen to, you 
know, Herbert. Her mother is of course 
— well, very kind, and all that,” went on 
Jack, after an imperceptible pause, “ but 
Alice would prefer to train her children 
herself; and, to do that, she must remain 
permanently on shore. It would not be 
a pleasant life for us, Herbert, she on 
shore and I at sea.” 

“Do you ever think of duty, John?” 

“Of duty? In what way?” 

“When a man has deliberately chosen 
his calling in life,and spent his first years 
in it, it is his duty to continue in that call- 
ing, and to make the best of it.” 

“T suppose it is, in a general way,” 
said Jack, all smiles and good-humor. 
“ But —if I could get a living on shore, 
Herbert, I don’t see but what my duty 
would lie in doing it as much as it now 
lies at sea.” 

“You may not see it, John. Chopping 
and changing often brings a man to pov- 
erty.’ 

“Oh, I’d take care, I hope, not to come 
to poverty. Down, Dash! Had I a farm 
of two or three hundred acres, I could 
make it answer well, if any man could. 
You know what a good farmer I was as a 
boy, Herbert — in practical knowledge, I 
mean — and how I loved it. I like the 
sea very well, but I Jove farming. It was 
my born vocation.” 

“TI wish you’d not talk at random 
cried Herbert, fretfully. “ Born voca- 
tion! You might just as well say Ps 
were born to be a mountebank. nd 
where would you get the money to stock 
a’ farm of two or three hundred acres? 
You have put none by, I expect. You 
never could keep your pence in your 
pocket when a lad: they were thrown 
away right and left.” 

“That’s true,” laughed Jack. “ Other 
lads used to borrow them. True also 
that I have not put money by, Herbert. 
I have not been able to.” 

“Of course you have not! It wouldn’t 
be you if you had.” 

“No, Dash, there’s not a bit more; 
you’ve had it all,” cried Jack to the dog. 
But he, ever generous-natured, did not 
tell his brother wy he had not been able 
to put by: that the calls made upon him 


'» 


by his wife’s mother — Aunt Dean, as 
they still styled her — were so heavy and 
so perpetual. She wanted a great deal 
for herself, and she presented vast claims 
for the expenses of Jack’s two little chil- 
dren, and for the maintenance of her 
daughter when Alice stayed on shore. 
Alice whispered to Jack she believed her 
mother was making a private purse for 
herself. Good-natured Jack thought it 
very likely, but he did not stop the sup- 
plies. Just as Aunt Dean had been a 
perpetual drain upon her brother, Jacob 
Lewis, during his lifetime, so she now 
drained Jack. 

“Then, with no means at command, 
what utter folly it is for you to think of 
leaving the sea!” resumed the parson. 

“*So it is, Herbert,” acquiesced Jack. 
“T assure you I don’t think of it.” 

“ Alice does.” 

“ Ay, poor girl, because she wishes it.” 

“ Do you see any chance of leaving it?” 

“ Nota bit,” readily acknowledged Jack. 

“ Then where’s the use of talking about 
it — of harping upon it?” 

“None in the world,” said Jack. 

“Then we'll drop the subject, if you 
please,” pursued Herbert, forgetting, per- 
haps, that it was he who introduced it. 

“Jump then, Dash! Jump, good little 
Dash!” 

“What a worry you make with that 
dog, John! Attend to me. I want to 
know why you came to London instead of 
to Liverpool.” 

“She was laid on for London this 
time,” answered Jack. 

“Laid on /” ejaculated Herbert, who 
knew as much about sailor’s phrases as 
he did of Hebrew. 

Jack laughed. “The agents in Cal- 
cutta chartered the ship for London, 
freights for that port being higher than 
for Liverpool. The ‘Rose of Delhi’ is 
ra free ship.” 

“Oh,” responded Herbert. “I thought 
perhaps she had changed owners.” 

“No. But our broker in London is 
brother to the owners in Liverpool. 
There are three of them in all. James 
Freeman is the broker; Charles and 
Richard are the owners. Rich men they 
must be!” 

“When do you think you shall sail 
again?” 

“ It depends upon when they can begin 
to reload and get the fresh cargo in.” 

“That does not take long, 1 suppose,” 
remarked Herbert, slightingly. 

“She may be loaded in three days if 





the cargo is ready and waiting. It may 
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be three weeks if the cargo’s not — or 
more than that.” 

“ And Alice does not go with you?” 

Jack shook his head: something like a 
cloud passed over his fresh, frank face. 
“ No, not this time.” : 

We were all glad to see Jack Tanerton 
again. He had paid Timberdale but one 
visit, and that a flying one, since he took 
command of the “Rose of Delhi.” It 
was the old Jack Tanerton, frank of face, 
hearty of manner, flying to all the nooks 
and corners of the parish with out- 
stretched hands to rich and poor, with 
kind words and generous help for the 
sick and sorrowful: just the same, only 
with a few more years gone over his head. 
I don’t say but Herbert was also glad to 
see him; only Herbert never displayed 
much gladness at anything. 

One morning Jack and | chanced to be 
out together; when, in passing through 
the green and shady lane, that would be 
fragrant in summer with wild roses and 
woodbine, and that skirted Maythorn 
Bank, we saw some one stooping to peer 
through the sweetbriar hedge, as if he 
wanted to see what the house was like, 
and did not care to look at it openly. 
He sprang up at sound of our footsteps. 
It was a slight, handsome anne man of 
five or six and twenty, rather under the 
middle height, with a warm color, bright, 
dark eyes, and dark whiskers. The gold 
band on his cap showed that he was a 
sailor, and he seemed to recognize Jack 
with a start. 

“Good morning, sir,” he cried, hur- 
riedly. 

“Is it you, Mr. Pym?—good morn- 
ing,” returned Jack, in a cool tone. 
“ What are you doing down here?” 

“The ship’s finished unloading, and is 
gone into my! dock to be re-coppered, so 
I’ve got a holiday,” replied the young 
man; and he walked away with a brisk 
step, as if not caring to be questioned 
further. 

“Who is he?” I asked, as we went on 
in the opposite direction. 

“My late chief mate: a man named 
Pym.” 

“You spoke as if you did not like him, 
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“ Don’t like him at all,” said Jack. “ My 
own chief mate left me in Calcutta, to 
better himself, as the saying runs ; he got 
command of one of our ships whose mas- 
ter had died out there; Pym presented 
himself to me, and I engaged him. He 
gave me some trouble on the homeward 
voyage; drank, was insolent, and would 





shirk his duty when he could. Once I 
had to threaten to put him in irons. I 
shall never allow him to sail with me 
again — and he knows it.” 

“* What is he here for?” 

“Don’t know at all,” returned Jack. 
“He can’t have come after me, I sup- 

ose.” 

“ Has he left the ship? ” 

“T can’t tell. I told the brokers in 
London I should wish to have another 
first officer appointed in Pym’s place. 
When they asked why, I only said he and 
I did not hit it off together very well. I 
don’t care to report ill of the young man ; 
it might damage his prospects; and he 
may do better with another master than he 
did with me.” 

At that moment Pym overtook us, and 
accosted Jack: saying something about 
some bales of “jute,” which, as I gath- 
ered, had constituted part of the cargo. 

“Have you got your discharge from 
the ship, Mr. Pym?” asked Jack, after 
answering his question about the bales of 
jute. 

“No, sir.” 

“Ne!” 

“Not yet. I have not applied for it. 
There’s some talk, I fancy, of making 
Ferrar chief,” added Pym. “ Until then 
I keep my post.” 

The words were not insolent, but the 
tone had a ring in it that betokened no 
civility. I thought Pym would have 
liked to defy Jack had he dared. Jack’s 
voice, as he answered, was a little haugh- 
ty —and I had never heard that from Jack 
in all my life. 

“] shall not take Ferraras chief. What 
are you talking of, Mr. Pym? Ferrar is 
not qualified.” 

“ Ferrar is qualifying himself now; he 
is about to pass,” retorted Pym. “Good 
afternoon, sir.” ; 

Had Pym looked back as he turned off, 
he would have seen Sir Dace Fontaine, 
who came, in his slow, lumbering manner, 
round the corner. Jack, who had been 
introduced to him, stopped to speak. 
But not a word could Sir Dace answer, 
for staring at the retreating figure of 
Pym. 

“Does my sight deceive me?” he ex- 
claimed. “ Who zs that man?” 

“His name is Pym,” said Jack. “He 
has been my first mate on board the 
‘ Rose of Delhi.’” 

Sir Dace Fontaine looked blacker than 
thunder. “What is he doing down 
here?” 

“TI was wondering what,” said Jack. 
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“ At first I thought he might have come 
down after me on some errand or other.” 

Sir Dace said no more. Remarking 
that we should meet again in the evening, 
he went his way, and we went ours. 

For that evening the squire gave a 
dinner, to which the Fontaines were 
coming, and old Paul the lawyer, and the 
Letsoms, and the Ashtons from Timber- 
dale Court. Charles Ashton, the parson, 
was staying with them: he would come 
in handy for the grace in place of Her- 
bert Tanerton, who had a real sore throat 
this time, and must stay at home. 

But now it should be explained that, up 
to this time, none of us had the smallest 
notion that there was anything between 
Pym and Verena Fontaine, or that Pym 
was related to Sir Dace. Had Jack 
known either the one fact or the other, 
he might not have said what he did at 
the squire’s dinner-table. Not that he 
said much. 

It occurred during a lull. Sir Dace 
craned his long and ponderous neck over 
the table towards Jack. 

“ Captain Tanerton, were you satisfied 
with that chief mate of yours, Edward 
Pym? Did he do his duty as a chief 
mate ought?” 

“ Not always, Sir Dace,” was Jack’s 
ready answer. “I was not particularly 
well satisfied with him.” 

“ Will he sail with you again when you 
go out?” 

“No. Not if the decision lies with 
me.” 

Sir Dace frowned and drew his. neck in 
again. I fancied he would have been 
glad to hear that Pym‘was going out 
again with Jack — perhaps to be rid of 
him. 

Colonel Letsom spoke up then. ‘“ Why 
do you not like him, Jack?” 

“Well, for one thing, I found him 
deceitful,” spoke out Jack, after hesitating 
a little, and still without any idea that 
Pym was known to anybody present. 

Verena bent forward to speak then from 
the end of the table, her face all blushes, 
her tone resentful. 

Perhaps Mr. Pym might say the same 
thing of you, Captain Tanerton — that 
you are deceitful ?” 

“1!” returned Jack, with his frank 
smile. ‘No, I don’t think he could say 
that. Whatever other faults I may-have, 
I am straightforward and open : too much 
so perhaps on occasion.” 

When the ladies left the table, the 
squire despatched me with a message to 
old Thomas about the claret. In the hall, 





after delivering it, I came upon Verena 
Fontaine. . 

“] am going to run home for my music,” 
she said to me, as she put her white 
shawl on her shoulders. “I forgot to 
bring it.” 

“Let me go for you,” I said, taking 
down my hat. 

“ No, thank you; I must go myself.” 

“ With you, then.” 

“T wish to go alone,” she returned, in a 
playful tone, but one that had a decisive 
ring in it. “Stay where you are, if you 
please, Mr. Johnny Ludlow.” 

She meant it; I saw that; and I put 
my hat down and went into the drawing- 
room. Presently somebody missed her; 
I said she had gone home to fetch her 
music. 

Upon which they all attacked me for 
letting her go — for not offering to fetch it 
for her. Tod and Bob Letsom, who had 
just come into the room, told me I was 
not more gallant than a rising bear. I 
laughed, and did not say what had passed. 
Mary Ann Letsom plunged into one of 
her interminable sonatas, and the time 
slipped on. 

“Johnny,” whispered the mater to me, 
“vou must go after Verena Fontaine to see 
what has become of her. You ought not 
to have allowed her to go out alone.” 

Truth to say, I was myself beginning 
to wonder whether she meant to come 
back at all. Catching up my hat again, I 
ran off to Maythorn Bank. 

Oh! Pacing slowly the shadiest part 
of the garden there, was Miss Verena, 
the white shawl muffled round her. Mr. 
Pym was pacing with her, his face bent 
down to a level with hers, his arm passed 
gingerly round her waist. 

“T thought they might be sending after 
me,” she cried out, quitting Pym as I 
wentin at the gate. “I will go back with 
you, Mr. Johnny. Edward, I can’t stay 
another moment,” she called back to him; 
“you see how itis. Yes, I’ll be walking 
in the ravine to-morrow.” 

Away she went, with so fleet a step that 
I had much ado to keep up with her. 
That was my first enlightenment of the 
secret treason which was destined to bring 
forth so terrible an ending. 

“You won’t tell tales of me, Johnny 
Ludlow?” she stopped to say, in a be- 
seeching tone, as we reached the gate of 
Crabb Cot. “See, I have my music now.” 

“All right, Miss Verena. You may 
trust me.” 

“T am sure of that. I read it in your 
face.” 
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Which might be all very well; but I 
thought it would be more to the purpose 
could she have read it in Pym’s. Pym’s 
was a handsome face, but not one to be 
trusted. 

She glided into the room behind Thom- 
as and his big tea-tray, seized upon a cup 
at once, and stood with it as coolly as 
though she had never been away. Sir 
Dace, talking near the window with old 
Paul, looked across at her, but said noth- 
ing. I wondered how long they had been 
in the drawing-room, and whether he had 
noticed her absence. 

It was, I think, the next afternoon but 
one that I went to Maythorn Bank, and 
found Jack Tanerton there. The squire 
had offered to drive Sir Dace to Worces- 
ter, leaving him to fix the day. Sir Dace 
wrote a note to fix the following day, if 
that would suit; and the squire sent me 
to say it would. 

Coralie was in the little drawing-room 
with Sir Dace, but not Verena. Jack 
seemed to be quite at home with them; 
they were talking with animation about 
some of the ports over the seas, which all 
three of them knew sowell. When I left, 
Jack came with me, and Sir Dace walked 
with us to the gate. And there we came 
upon Mr. a and Miss Verena prome- 
nading together in the lane as comfortably 
ds you please. You should have seen Sir 
Dace Fontaine’s face. A dark face at all 
times ; frightfully dark then. 

Taking Verena by the shoulder, never 
speaking a word, he marched her in at the 
gate, and pushed her up the path towards 
the house. Then he turned round to Pym. 

“ Mr. Edward Pym,” said he, “as I once 
had occasion to warn you off my premises 
in the colonies, I now warn you off these. 
This is my house, and I forbid you to 





approach it. I forbid you to attempt to 
hold intercourse of any kind with m 
daughters. Do you understand me, sir?” 

“Quite so, Uncle Dace,” replied the 
young man ; and there was the same covert 
defiance in his tone that he had used the 
other day to his captain. 

“T should like to know what brings 
you in this neighborhood?” continued 
Sir Dace. “You cannot have any legiti- 
mate business here. I recommend you to 
leave it.” 

“T will think of it,” said Pym, as he 
lifted his cap to us generally, and went 
his way. 

“What does it mean, Johnny?” spoke 
Tanerton, breathlessly, when we were 
alone. “Is Pym making up to that sweet 
irl?” 

, “I fancy so. Wanting to make up, at 
least.” 

“ Heaven help her, then! It’s like his 
impudence.” 

“ They are first cousins, you see.” 

“*So much the worse. I expect, though, 
Pym will find his match in Sir Dace. I 
don’t like him, by the way, Johnny.” 

“Whom? Pym?” 

“Sir Dace. I don’t like his counte- 
nance: there’s too much secretiveness in 
it forme. And in himself too, unless I 
am mistaken.” 

“Tam sure there is in Pym.” 

“I hate Pym!” flashed Jack. And at 
the moment he looked as if he did. 

But would he have acknowledged as 
much, even to me, had he foreseen the 
cruel fate that was, all too soon, to place 
Edward Pym beyond the pale of this 
world’s hate—and the dark trouble it 
would bring home to himself, John Tan- 
erton ? 

Jounny LUDLOw. 





NEWTON denoted by the name of “indigo ” 
the tint of the spectrum lying between “ blue ” 
and “violet.””> Von Bezold, in his work on 
color, rejects the term, justifying his objection 
by observing that the pigment indigo is a much 
darker hue than the spectrum tint. Prof. O. 
N. Rood, who follows Von Bezold in rejecting 
the term, brings forward the further objection 
that the tint of the pigment indigo more —_ 
corresponds in hue (though it is darker) wit 
the cyan-blue region lying between green and 
blue. By comparing the tints of indigo pig- 
ment, both dry and wet, with the spectrum, 
and by means of Maxwell’s disks, it appears 





that the Aue of indigo is almost identical with 
that of Prussian blue, and certainly does not 
lie on the violet side of “blue.” Indigo in the 
dry lump, if scraped, has, however, a more 
violet tint; but if fractured or powdered, or 
dissolved, its tint is distinctly greenish. Prof. 
Rood considers that artificial ultramarine cor- 
responds much more nearly to the true tint of 
the spectrum at the point usually termed “ in- 
digo,” and he therefore proposes to substitute 
the term “ ultramarine ” in its place, the color 
of the artificial pigment being thereby in- 
tended. 
Nature. 
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